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In a dimly lighted cellar in Pittsburgh 
almost a century ago, Samuel Kier sat as he 
anxiously observed the flickering flame of an 
oil lamp. If the flame would burn evenly and 
without odor from the oil being consumed, 
then Kier’s 
petroleum would be a success. Moreover, his 
tireless efforts in experimenting with thousands 
of lamps and his countless months of distilling 
rewarded with handsome 


“crude’’ would be 


profits from his discovery of a. method for 


refining and commercializing a_ heretofore 


worthless product of nature! The ensuing suc- 


Kier as the world’s first refiner 


cess Of Samue 


an oil 


of petroleum was attested every time 
lamp was lighted the world over for 
decades after his cellar experiments. His 
unprecedented discovery of petroleum 
refining, the result of years of patient 
courage and fortitude, marked the birth 
of the colossal oil refining and mar- 
keting industry as we know it today! 


The Story of the Colossal 


“purification” process of crude 








. 
Mr. Kier 
The invention of the HUGHES ROCK 
BIT in 1909 marked another unprecedented 
milestone in petroleum history! With this new 
and unique device, penetration of all sedimen- 


tary formations to greater depths was made 


possible. The attendant volume production of 


petroleum resulting from expanded drilling 
activity upon the introduction of Hughes 
Rock Lits created the necessity for the build- 
ing of gigantic oil refineries. The resultant 
manufacture of low-cost motor fuels and 
lubricants accounted for mass production in 
the automotive industry and American trans 
portation methods were revolutionized! These 
great factors in our free enterprise system of 
economy created a prosperity to which 
every American is beneficiary! In per- 
formance, scientific design, engineering 
superiority, and leadership HUGHES 
ROCK BITS have been known for 
almost a half century as the “World 
Standard of the Industry.” 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 


aX WORLD STANDARD OF THE 
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Urgently needed by a Los Angeles engineering com- 
ny, was a large shipment of stainless steel pipe in 
special size. A call to the Ryerson plant in Los 

angeles disclosed that the required pipe was not in 

s Angeles stock, but was on hand in another city. 

Ryerson’ Los Angeles immediately phoned Ryerson 

Chicago. Could Chicago supply the desperately 

ed pipe? Chicago could—and did! The material 

Was quickly trucked to a Chicago airport, flown to 

wos Angeles, and delivered at the customer’s plant 

e following morning, less than 24 hours after the 

der was received. 

) That’s how Ryerson—when the steel is available 

+can take the distance out of your steel problems. 

at’s how the twelve closely cooperating plants of 


- Ryerson Steel-Service System often accomplish 





















Taking the Distance 
Out of Your Steel Problems 








the seemingly impossible in an incredibly short time. 
And that’s the sort of far-reaching service you can 
look for when you contact any Ryerson plant for any 
steel requirement. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Los Angeles. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


Bars—hot and cold rolled Mechanical Tubing Tool Steel 
alloy steel Boiler Tubes and Fittings Wire, Chain 
reinforcing Allegheny Stainless— Bolts, Rivets 
Structurals sheets, plates, shapes, Babbitt 
Plates— bars, tubing, etc. Metal Working Tools 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate Sheet and Strip Steel & Machinery, etc. 











RYERSON STEEL 
























These truck bodies were built by 
Truck and Trailer Industries, Inc., 
New York City. 





T coor Reasons 


for Standardizing on 
Lindsay Structure 


1. EASE OF REPAIR. A Lindsay body can be 
repaired quickly — damaged panels easily removed 
—replacements available from warehouse stocks. 


2. NATIONWIDE SERVICE. There are 207 au- 
thorized Lindsay Body Builders, thus, you can get 
complete factory service on any Lindsay body any 

lace in the country. Your branch offices can also 
-_ new bodies locally and know that they conform 
in every way to your standard specifications. 


3. SPEED OF DELIVERY. Lindsay bodies—one 
ora hundred—are built in record time. This modern 
method of assembly is ideal for line production. 


4. STRENGTH AND SAFETY. LS has an amaz- 


ingly high strength- weight ratio. A Lindsay body 
withstands wear—saves weight—increases payload. 


5. APPEARANCE. The rugged beauty of LS is 


adaptable to your individual design requirements. 


6. UNIFORMITY. Units in your fleet can be iden- 
tical yet built in entirely different parts of the 
country. 

7. EXPERIENCE. Lindsay bodies stand the test of 
actual service. The strongest and most frequently 
heard reason given for the purchase of Lindsay 
bodies last year was—*‘We've used them before.” 

Let us tell you all about Lindsay bodies. 


INDSAY 


A Lindsay Body is an 
investment in low cost 
transportation that will 
pay you dividends for 
years and years. Inves- 
tigate Lindsay Structure 
—Write for information. 
1728" ny wy ting a mm. 


Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, 
Atianta, San Francisco. 


—e— 


Photograph and Trade-Mark 
Courtesy Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company 
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U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 
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RYSTALS THAT GROW FROM A SEED... The large crystal is an EDT (Ethylene Diamine Tartrate) Crystal. It is started from seed (a piece of 
e mother crystal) and revolved continuously in a solution. In three months it grows to the size shown. . . . Thousands and thousands 
small plates, cut from the large crystals—then gold-plated and mounted in glass bulbs—are used in filters in Long Distance circuits. 
. By sorting out each telephone conversation from the others, they enable 480 conversations to go over one coaxial circuit at one time, 


Many more Long Distance tele- 
phone coaxial circuits, in urgent 
demand, can be built next year be- 
cause of Bell Laboratories research 
and development on synthetic 
crystals. 

Plates of quartz are ordinarily 
used in the electric wave filters of 
these circuits. 

But the demand has increased— 
the price has gone up—there will 
not be enough natural quartz avail- 
able to build all the filters needed 
next year. The shortage is serious. 

A long time ago, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories foresaw a shortage in 


quartz; hoped to find something 
even better. They devoted years of 
study to the physics and chemistry 
of synthetic crystals. They now have 
one that can replace quartz in tele- 
phone filters. Western Electric is 
now growing these crystals in the 
factory. 

Here again Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories’ idea of making things 
better at lower cost helps to give 
you the best and most economical 
telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 








































3 Ways to Profit 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 






























WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: Neoprene jacket for sponge 
rubber weatherstripping. Tough, durable 
neoprene jacket protects weatherstrip for 
automotive use against scuffing and abra- 
sion. Neoprene guards against deteriora- 
tion from sunlight, heat, oil and grease... 
maintains the resiliency of the sponge 
rubber core. Neoprene jacket assures long- 
er life, better serviceability for the product. 

Alert manufacturers have widened their 
markets, made them more diversified —by 
using neoprene. 


IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 2) 





NEW PRODUCT 


Example: Neoprene washers for alumi- 
num nails. Nail holes in aluminum roofing 
and siding can now be made water-tight. 
Neoprene washers answered this impor- 
tant construction problem . . . made possi- 
ble a permanent weather-tight séal. For 
neoprene stays resilient under constant 
exposure to sunlight, heat, aging, cold, 
moisture. 

By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, manufacturers are devel- 
oping many new products for home and 
industry. 


é DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 


REDUCE PLANT 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: Neoprene tube and cover for 
portable compressor hose. In compressor 
hose, Du Pont neoprene offers built-in 
protection against premature failure. Even 
in the toughest industrial use, replacement 
costs drop because neoprene tube with- 
stands heat, oil, and grease. Neoprene 
cover resists deterioration from sunlight, 
weathering, chipping, abrasion. 

These and many other properties of 
neoprene mean longer life per dollar— 
saving in replacement costs, maintenance 
labor and shutdown time. Most industrial 
rubber goods will give more service when 
made of neoprene. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Its stories about new or 
unusual applications of neoprene will give you valuable ideas. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Div. X-10, Wilmington 98, Del. 


HERE’S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* High tensile strength, resilience, low per- 


manent distortion. 


* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and cut- 


ting. 


* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 


ozone, heat. 


* Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 


vents, chemicals, acids. 


* Superior air-retention, low permeability 


to gases and fluids. 


* Special compositions are flame-retarding, 
static-conducting, flexible at low temper- 


atures. 








TOUGH, DURABiE 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday nights—8 p. m., EST, NBC 









THE COVER 


The Lazarus family has i 
on retailing. It has been in ; IN 
since 1851, when F. & R. | 47), 
was established in Columb: .. () OB 
four generations of mer jan} 
come through many a boo: 
have built over the years a 1 tai] ¢, 
that includes some of thx 
cessful department stores in the |); 
States. t 
The tie that binds the emp. § 
gether is Federated Departn cnt §;, 
Its units grossed around $27 5-m; 
1946. Among them are the C 
store, Shillito’s of Cincinnat), .\}; 
& Straus of Brooklyn, Blooming 
of Manhattan, Filene’s of Bosto, . 
Foley’s of Houston. Last wee 
combine bought Halliburton 
homa City. 4 
e Started at 10—President of Fedex 
is Fred Lazarus, Jr. With hi 
brothers, he represents the third 4 
eration in the business. He’s bees 
it since he was 10; collar-selling wa 
Saturday job in the Columbus « 
then. Fred, Jr., really entered the 4 
ily enterprise in 1902 when | 
just 18. 

When the family decided to ex 
its operations in 1928 he was cons 
sioned to buy Shillito’s. He later § 
came its president, still holds th 
Then in 1929 Fred, Jr., helped 
Federated Department Stores. 

He has lived retailing for 
that he might well be accused of ti) 

a subconscious traffic count every ‘4 
he stops in front of .a store. It 
much wonder, then, that h« 
pressed by what he saw in Texa 

he was visiting his son, Maurice. :{ 
Army camp there during the war. lf 
arus was quick to feel the strong pi 
of the state’s business growth. It \ 
long before Federated bought | 
(Maurice is now a vice-president 
store.) ‘4 
e Innovations—Next week a new | 0 of 
will open, representing an investng 
by Federated of about $10-milli 
Houston (page 50). Actually it 1m 
sents much more. It is the count} 
first big new department store 
1929. In Foley’s, retailers will sec 4 
consummation of nearly a half cen’ 
of thinking on scientific retailing. \! 
of the innovations go back over § 
years to Fred Lazarus’ early expenct 
in merchandising. iq 

But they are not whims. Archi! 
store designers, engineers have che¢ 
on every idea drawn into the ! 
plans, have contributed many of " 
own. The result may well set the 
tern for store modernization b' 
Federated units, and by the departm 
store business generally. 
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Business is running into another cost squeeze that is not showing up in 
most corporations’ account books as yet. 


This is borrowed money. Big volume at high prices calls for a lot of 
ready cash. And if you have to borrow it, interest charges are rising. 








* 
More and more, the capital market is becoming a new-money affair. 


For 14 years, corporations rolled issues of bonds and preferred stocks 
over and over again. Each time, they come up with a lower rental rate on 
the money. But, with rates going up, this party is about over. 


Prices of good bonds are down 5-10 points from the highs (page 94). 





That goes to show how much less a corporation realizes from the sale of 
a new bond or preferred stock than it did a year ago. Yet if you find yourself 
compelled to borrow, you have to take the new prices. 








* 

Here’s a measure of the amount of new money business is finding it has 
to raise these days: 

Corporate securities sold to get cash for expansion and working capital 
totaled $830-million in the first nine months of 1945, according to the Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle. The figure was up to almost $2-billion for the 
like 1946 period; this year it was $2.7-billion. 

Refunding, meanwhile, has fallen from $1.8 billion in 1945 to $692-mil- 
lion last year, and less than $400-million this year. 

It’s a change from selling securities because you like to (in order to cut 
carrying charges) to peddling them because you have to. 

a 

Bonds gave a performance on Tuesday of this week that added to the 

confusion of many stock market analysts. 








It was a very strong and active day for stocks (page 93). Yet the bond 
market had a sinking spell. 

This isn’t the first time that has happened (BW—Oct.4’47,p103). But 
it was the most emphatic case to date. And, historically, sinking bond prices 
often pull common stocks down by the coattail. 

e 

Wall Street’s investment bankers are selling lots of securities issues 
these days—and wailing about a private depression of their own. 

The volume of business is fine. But the margin between buying and 
selling prices is not. Even deals that sell fast don’t make underwriters a lot 
of money. And one sour deal loses them plenty. 

Result: They can’t spend much on advertising new issues (and this is 
the advertising that pays the freight for newspapers’ financial pages). Sub- 
sidiary result: Advertising agencies lose some revenues. 

* 

Talk of higher food prices tends to obscure the fact that industrial row 

materials are going up too, even if less spectacularly. 


The daily index of spot foodstuffs topped off, at least temporarily, two 
weeks ago. But industrial commodities continued to creep up. 

Their six-week uninterrupted rise now extends to about 6%. 

That isn’t a big gain alongside many other raw-materials groups. Nev- 
ertheless, it increases inventory costs. And, if a company happens to be a 
little short of cash, it means borrowing to carry inventories. 

e 


The U. S. is a lot farther along with the program of buying grain to feed 
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Europe than most people think. We exported one-third of the desired 570- 
million bu. in the three months ended Sept. 30. 

The October shipping goal was set below that rate, November lower 
still. But, with demand what it is, we will overship. The grain is in hand; 
there’s no worry except boxcars to get it to seaboard and bottoms to transport 
it to Europe. 

In fact, the government already has enough grain in hand to cover 
December, even at the stepped-up shipping schedule that is anticipated. 

Thus by Christmas we should have shipped between 60% and 70% of 
the grain promised. That is as it should be. Europeans need the food this 
winter, not next summer when their own crops are ripening. 

ae 

Commodity Credit Corp. isn‘t worrying too much about what it pays as 
long as it gets the grain to send to Europe. 

It bought better than 19-million bu. of grain last week. About 16-mil- 
lion bu. of that was wheat and flour equivalent. 

Speculative buying was cut in half during the week by the hike in margin 


requirements. Yet CCC competition with regular trade interests ran wheat 
prices up and paved the way for this week’s advance to over $3. 











2 
Corn prospects aren't quite as bad as crop statistics indicate. 
It's true that 1947 production is forecast at only 2,459,000,000 bu., even 
after an improvement of more than 50-million bu. in September. That would 
be 829-million bu. short of last year’s record breaker. 


But total supply isn’t down that much. Carryover of old corn this year 
was about 350-million bu. against 159-million a year earlier. Thus the 


actual decline relative to a year ago is nearer 637-million bu. 

If livestock is sent to slaughter light, we will about skin by. 

But here is the danger. We'll get by only through using supplies right 
down to the last kernel. 

That just isn't good husbandry. What if we have another short corn 
crop next year? And maybe a bad wheat crop too (BW—Oct. 1 1‘47,p9)? 

The U. S. would go on short rations with the rest of the world. 

e 

Total farm production of food this year will be about a third higher than 
before the war. This would seem ample to care for exports. But our own 
people are eating a sixth more than before the war. 

On one important import item, sugar, we will have more this year than 
before the war. But we have a lot more mouths to feed. So per capita con- 
sumption will average about 95 |b., the same as before the war. 

And there may be a sugar bonus. Europe might not put out the dollars 
to buy all its allocation of Cuban sugar. 

e 

Consumers will get plenty of canned and frozen vegetables during the 
1947-48 season. 

And this will be a much more comfortable season for the canners. A 
year ago they found themselves with dangerously large supplies of a few 
items and somewhat short of others. They weren‘t any too sure that there 
wouldn’t be price unsettlement between packing plant and the retail level. 

This year they set out to correct the supply structure. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture predicts a much better balanced carryover a year from now. 

And prices? Prospects are that they’Il hold for another year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 18, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yerk, N. Y. 
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Average 


162.2 


97.3 
98,236 
$19,433 
3,136 
3,842 
1,685 


86 
52 
$9,613 


228 


198.1 
138.5 
146.6 
$56.73 
$19.48 
12.022¢ 
$0.99 
3.38¢ 
13.94¢ 
$1.281 
22.16¢ 


78.0 
4.33% 


7777 
wel i 7€ 


1.00% 
4-3 % 


++27,777 
++32,309 
+ +6,963 
++1,038 
++15,999 
++4,303 
5,290 


2,265 


8Date for “Latest Week" on each series on request. 
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The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway serves some of the richest sections 
of the great state of Iowa, for generations America’s foremost agricultural 
producer. 

In 1946, Iowa as usual ranked first in production of corn, oats, hogs and 
poultry and second in cattle. On the solid foundation of these and other sources 
of wealth from fertile farms, Iowa is rapidly building a great industrial empire 
and offers advantageous locations in its many prosperous communities to 


manufacturers and distributors in varied lines. 
The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight railroad, provides constantly 


improved transportation service for Iowa industry, as it has in more than 


three-quarters of a century for Iowa agriculture. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES ¢ LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


“7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacuay 














oy HIGH COST OF LIVING is hurting Tru- 
DERVICE man too. It’s upsetting his plans for 
cutting cost of government. 
Last August, you'll recall, Truman announced 
ad ordered executive departments to cut their 
lal 1948-49 requests below this year. 
© 1 But departmental budgets are running higher 
: @tcad of lower—dollarwise. Most government dol- 
"WME ore spent to buy something, from paper clips to 
er dams and airplanes. Departmental budget- 
s argue: We’re really asking for less, in terms of 
rations; everything we buy costs more. 
. And Budget Bureau is about ready to admit 
Met the figures can’t be pared down to Truman’s 


ing. 
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So you can look for next year’s budget to be 
ger than the $37-billion spending this year. 

® How much bigger? That’s not clear, yet. It 

depend—in part—on the final Marshall Plan 

ol. And on whether the military wins its cam- 


“Mmmgn for an increased allowance (BW—Oct.4’47, 
» s 
>pP). 


4 
: ) This prospective increase in government 
nding, of course, will run smack into G.O.P. plans 
ut taxes—and thus into politics. 

G.O.P. leaders in Congress certainly won’t swal- 
whole an increased budget, whatever the reason 
en for the increase. 

But higher costs will cut government's indi- 
ed surplus of income over outgo. That will stiffen 
man’s objection to tax cutting. 

Then you'll hear more of Taft’s argument that 

ent high taxes are, in themselves, inflationary 
hat absorbing high taxes tends to keep prices too 


h. 
e 
COKING-COAL SHIPMENTS to Europe for or- 
ary heating are due to be stopped by the govern- 
t before year’s end. 
Action is intended to ease the critical shortage 
metallurgical-grade coal in this country (page 
The steel industry complains that between 
illion and 9-million tons of pig iron output is 
ng lost annually for lack of good coal. 





Bureau of Mines thinks coking coal may be as 
ch as half of total U. S. coal exports—shipments 
en aren’t segregated by grade. 

Commerce Dept.’s export licensers want to 
w how much coal Europe must have for use in 
| mills. When they get their answers, they'll 
)it export licenses to that much. 
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WIVASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


There's talk, too, of federal action urging loca 
governments to ease up on enforcement of their an 
tismoke ordinances (BW—Oct.11'47,p21). It would 
be another means of freeing coking coal for indus 
try. 

Nothing tangible is in the wind yet. But, public 
opinion may force the step when householders try 
in vain to order smokeless types of coal. 


IS HELP-THY-NEIGHBOR a strong enough 
theme to convince Americans that they should eat 
less to help feed Europe? 

Strong voices among Luckman’s food commit- 
tee staff are saying: No, it isn’t. 

They want to step up government ‘selling’ of 
the argument that the battle of food is part of the 
“cold war’ with Russia. Or, as one wag puts it: In- 
stead of: ‘‘Save meat. Save bread. Save the peace.”’ 
—make it: “Help fight Communism with your 
fork.”’ 

Advocates of stepping up the ideology propa- 
ganda want more talk like that of Marshal! on 
Luckman’‘s Sunday broadcast two weeks ago—when 


he said that U. S. foreign policy has taken a seat at 
the American dinner table. 


You can count on this: Luckman feels that the 
issue of restoring rationing and price controls is 
beyond the scope of his committee. He will stick to 
plugging away at the voluntary program 


IF YOU WANT A GERMAN SCIENTIST to 
work for you, it’s now possible to negotiate a deal 

War Dept. so far has O.K.'d five private indus- 
try contracts, two more with universities. There 
are about 450 Germans still in this country; others 
in Germany have been cleared to come here. 

Scientists released to private jobs are kept 


under Army G-2 scrutiny. Their permanent dis- 
position is still unsettled; State Dept. won’t yet 


issue visas to give the Germans immigrant status. 


* 

HIGH OCTANE RATINGS of gasoline may 
tumble in the drive to get more fuel oil, ease critical 
shortage prospects. 

Result would be lower-quality motor fuel— 
down to 78.5 for premium, 74 for regular—but 
more fuel oil 

The idea has been advanced to Krug as a trial 


balloon from industry. Next move is up to govern- 
ment, because of antitrust implications. Krug prob- 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued 





ably will request formal consideration by National 


Petroleum Council. 
8 


Also involved in the proposal for meeting the 
winter oil problem: (1) allocation of crude, oil prod- 
ucts, and transport for the eastern half of the U. S., 
and (2) operation of refineries so as to get the most 
fuel oil. 

Program would be run by an industry commit- 
tee working under government supervision. 


UNION BOYCOTT OF NLRB because of the 
Taft-Hartley Communist-affidavit clause can be 
expected to fold up fast now. 

C.1.0.’s action leaving it up to individual 
unions to decide whether to use the board means 
many will. Most A.F.L. unions will too. And com- 
pkiance by some will generate pressure on others. 

Evidence: Union pretense that they don’t need 
NLRB isn’t supported in reports of what happened 
in the first full year of the membership drives in the 
South. 

C.1.0. reports 550 NLRB election victories; it 
won bargaining rights without an election in only a 
dozen plants. A.F.L. attributes most of its 425,000 
new southern members to its 1,364 election wins. 


LABOR - MANAGEMENT BOARD for Cy 
Ching’s mediation service will probably have an all- 
star cast of top men from unions and employers. 

Ching has started his quest for members; he’d 
like such people as Phil Murray, Bill Green, Walter 
Reuther, Ben Fairless, G. M.’s Wilson. 

His goal is an advisory panel to suggest broad, 
general policy, and to deliver the goods when the 
service is confronted with a major stoppage. He 
doesn’t want advice on day-to-day functions such 
as Ed Warren got from his advisory committee. 


LOW GOVERNMENT PAY caused resigna- 
tions of three rising government careerists this 
month. They gave up trying to live on the $10,000- 
a-year top federal bureau chief pay. 

Last week, it was FCC Chairman Denny. This 
week brought resignations of Herbert Marks as 
counsel of the Atomic Energy Commission and 
CAB member Clarence Young. 

Marks’ resignation is effective Nov. 30— 
when his present $14,000 salary would drop to $10,- 
000 by congressional edict requiring AEC to con- 
form to the regular government pay scale. 
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Truman has frequently complained thot ij 

eral pay is inadequate to attract worthwoile p. 

caliber careerists in competition with busin. 

Some congressmen also are taking an interes 

the problem. : 
* 


BRITAIN PROMOTES PATENTS o: wei! 
products to get dollar exchange from the U.§ 
That’s why London is cool to Truman’s » 
posal that the two governments swap, even-Steph 
on government-owned patents. 
Britain owns many more patents of this 
than does the U. S. So Britain promotes licensing 
U.S. firms in order to pick up dollars. 
Jet propulsion is an example. British goveq 
ment-owned patents have been pooled with those 
British motor manufacturers. The motor-makg 
are encouraged to offer the whole package § 
license in the U. S.; British government then sp 


the royalty take. 
e 


STEEL EXPANSION STUDY may be made 
Commerce Dept. after all. 

Sen. Ed Martin, who ran the Senate Small Buy 
ness Committee’s steel inquiry, suggests to Sec 
tary Harriman: Hold up your massive study of 
economics of steel, concentrate instead on a qui 
study of future capacity needs. 

Commerce has been off again, on again a: 
the touchy capacity issue. A year ago, its big ste 
study was planned to include capacity recomme| 
dations. These were dropped when the issue got hi 
the nearly completed job is a textbook” intend ¢ 
as a foundation for future studies. 

Now Harriman’s program may end up as po . 
of an analysis of steel needs being plotted by a n4 
capacity section in Truman’s Council of Econor’! 
Advisers. 

® 


e Justice Dept. plans soon a mass series of co 
actions to compel industrialists to give up ag 
directorships in competing companies. Action ¥ 

be taken under the Clayton Act... . is 

e Ferguson’s war investigating subcommittee m:™# 
bers are secretly ‘‘boning up” on data in the Hog 

ard Hughes case. Hope is to prevent a continuati 

of the first fiasco if and when hearings are * 
sumed... . 

e NLRB soon will issue a list of state agencies @ 
tablished” to handle labor disputes, to which 30-0 
notices of contract changes must be made. Recef 
Labor Dept. list was neither official nor cccai™pa 
rate. 
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UPGRADE and down, freight cars work overtime to ease the shipping squeeze 


NIN Qs 
Dig stl 


eight Car Pinch Due to Ease 


os poll Worst shortage since 1920 is at its peak now. Demand for 
s will slacken from here on in. But things will continue to be un- 
fortably tight until enough new equipment is available. 





Within the next three weeks or so, 

car requirements will begin to ease up. 
October is always the peak. By the end 
of November, the roads will be entering 
what is ordinarily the slack season for 
freight traffic. 
e Shortage Spots—But this week, de- 
mands for cars were pouring in on the 
carriers all over the country. And there 
were not enough cars rolling to take 
care of all the demands. 






)rdinarily, a man would have to look 
f to see any grace or styling in a 
oad freight car. But to the traffic 
ager of any large shipper these days, 
‘ight car spotted on his own siding 
lovely thin 

‘orst Is Now—This is the peak 
m for railroad freight traffic. And 
squeeze on freight cars this year is 
e than it has been at any time since 
disorganized period just after the 
t World War. 

here is one big consolation for both IN THE GRAIN BELT farmers and 
oads and shippers. They are seeing elevator operators are prodding weary 
worst now. And while the shortage freight agents who are still wrestling 
‘ars has pinched almost everyone, with the job of moving this year’s 
paratively few businesses have suf- bumper wheat crop to the ter- 
| any real damage from it. minals. 
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IN THE NORTHWEST the sugar beet 
harvest is under way. 

IN THE COAL FIELDS some mines 
have gone on a three-day week be- 
cause they cannot get enough cars to 
haul the coal away. 

IN THE EAST less-than-carload ship 
ments have been climbing as mer- 
chants stock up in expectation of a 
big Christmas season. 


IN THE sourH the cotton, rice, and 


sorghum crops are moving. 


e In Washington, Too—All this brought 
repercussions in Washington. 

e The Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion has just issued a drastic new car- 
service order intended to speed up cat 
utilization. 

e Sen. Clyde Reed, unofficial congres 
sional watchdog of the car situation, 
called a meeting of carbuilders and 
representatives of the steel industry. He 
wants to know why the program for 
construction of new freight cars keeps 
falling on its face. 

e The Justice Dept. has started a fed 
eral grand jury poking into the car 
building industry to see if it can find 
any evidence of monopolistic practices 

As all this official attention indicates, 

this year’s car shortage has been severe 
enough to hurt. On paper at least, it is 
the worst since the early 1920’s. 
e Record—In the week ended Oct. 4, 
the roads got carloadings up to 942,533, 
a 17-year record. They managed this 
in spite of the fact that they now have 
about 24,000 fewer serviceable cars on 
the line than they had a year ago. (With 
production lagging and worn-out equip 
ment going to pieces, retirements have 
exceeded replacements ever since the 
end of the war.) 

Average daily car shortages reported 
by the carriers have been 1unning about 
40,000 in recent weeks. Altogether, the 
roads figure that it would take more 
than 100,000 additional cars to satisfy 
the current demand for transportation 
e Cooperation Helps—But railroad men 
think that better planning and more 
cooperation from shippers have kept 
this year’s squeeze from hurting as much 
as last year’s did. On the whole, things 
have worked out about the way they 
expected early this summer when they 
first got the measure of the wheat crop 
(BW—Jun.21'47,p15). 

Farmers generally got better service 
than they did a year ago. Some grain 
had to be stored on the eround, but the 
roads were able to clean it up fast, and 
dry weather prevented damage. 

The coal industry probably has suf- 
fered more than any other shipper. Most 
mines have no storage facilities. If the 
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ptice swings. 


‘VOLUME DOWN: TUMULT UNCHANGED 


Doubled margin requirements have cut the volume of 
trading on the Chicago Board of Trade. But they haven’t 
cut the frenzy of grain pit traders nor the violence of 
Before margin doubling, an average day 





saw about 30-million bu. traded in December wheat 
futures. Right afterward, turnover slumped a little below 
15-million bu. Since then price swings of as much as 


before the margin change. 
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cars aren’t there to haul the coal away, 
the miners have to stop digging. ; 
e Factory Experience—Many manufac- 
turers have been forced to wait for cars 
or have not been able to get the kind 
of cars they wanted. But most of them 
got their freight moved eventually. A 
quick check of shippers in various parts 
of the country shows that the majority 
have been taking the delays calmly. 

In Cleveland, for instance, the Coal 
& Ore Exchange and the Chamber of 
Commerce say things haven’t been too 
bad. They are more concerned about 
the possibility of bad weather next 
winter than about the present situation. 

In Chicago, Sears Roebuck, a big 
shipper and receiver of all sorts of 
freight, says that so far it has made out 
fairly well. Swift & Co. reports trouble 
getting enough refrigerator cars, but no 
more than usual. ° 
¢ Complaints—But not all shippers are 
philosophical, of course. The traffic 
manager of a big Philadelphia manu- 
facturing company says grimly that he 
is really looking forw ard to the next 
time a railroad representative comes 
around to urge him to speed up un- 
loading. His “story is that he had 65 
cars of coal land on him in one dav 
recently. He worked his crews through 
Saturday and Sunday, and got the job 
done in a rush. Then, he says, he 
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watched the empty cars sit on the track 
for three days waiting for the railroad 
to pick them up. 

An old-timer with a Kansas City 
company complains that things are al- 
most as bad now as they were after the 
First World War when shippers used to 
pay ‘“‘carhounds” $5 each to find empties. 

On the West Coast, canners are re- 

newing their annual argument with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over 
whether or not they can use refrigerator 
cars for their shipments. The canners 
contend that after Oct. 15 they need 
insulated cars to protect their goods 
from freezing. The ICC refuses to let 
them have reefers except by special 
permit when cars are available. 
e Hardest Hit—The roads hope that 
most of these complaints will subside 
as soon as trafic gets over the seasonal 
peak. The two worst shortages now are 
boxcars and hoppers. 

Boxcars are used for grain, lumber, 
manufactured goods, and a variety of 
other cargo. The end of the grain har- 
vest will take some of the pressure off 
them. And the big movement of miscel- 
laneous manufactures should taper off 
as merchants finish stocking up for the 
fall and Christmas trade. 

Hoppers—desperately in demand for 
coal—also have to be used for sugar 
beets, ore, and various construction ma- 


iskie 
: . a 
terials. The beet harvest will wind a, 
around Nov. 10. Toward the end of tia” 
month, shipment of ore through th) 
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Great Lakes will stop, and ore loadin; ea 
will drop from about 75,000 cars a we > 

ng 0 


to something like 15,000. Cold weathe 
will shut off most of the big si 
of sand and gravel that have been going 
to highway construction projects. A) 
this will free hoppers for the cod 
traffic. 
The car situation will still be ti 
through the late fall and winter. | 
fact, it will be tight as far ahead as an 
one can see. But once the October pea 
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is over, railroads and shippers alike wig’ )“ 
have a little more elbow room. i aged 
e Big Question—What happeis 19 ee 
year will depend on new car construcfl ant 
tion. ach tl 

Carbuilders and the steel industry "fj vat 
now holding a postmortem on the 1) ir 


came 
pa me 
use a 


000-cars-a-month program that they s 
up last spring. The stee] industry 3 
that it has shipped all ee steel it pro 
ised. The fe. say (1) these figuey 

do not take into he ha ued } Sar: 
and repair requirements of the railroad Yeut 
and (2) that what steel they did get wags © 


not in balanced car sets. Car prone , = 
struggled fs, to a peak of 7,597 Bsc 
September; builders say they don’ t ha ne 
enough steel to maintain even that rt a 
in October. ha . 

nd 
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hisky Shortage? 


| 
| 
| 


All in all, spirits stocks are 
equate to bring consumers 
d distillers through 60-day 
tdown unpinched. 


aS 


Distillers bowed to the inevitable 
week when they agreed to a 60-day 
htdown to save grain. Privately, they 
y be deriving some comfort from the 
t that the agreement stipulates “60 
5” and not “indefinitely.” 
"his ends the split within the indus- 
(BW—Oct.11'47,p15). Everybody 
sented to the shutdown but three 
all distillers. They will need special 
atment because they turn out their 
nding spirits as needed rather than 
intain reserve supplies. 
Brisk Sales—But even though the sus- 
sion is for a specific and not-too-long 
riod, wholesalers and retailers are 
ambling for merchandise. ‘They fear 
d distillers don’t know but they're 


sree 

















at ht) that the shutdown will go beyond 
w [io months. 

1S It’s the first sales boom since No- 
ly mber, 1946. In between, wholesalers 
n d retailers have been trying to move 


illions of gallons of rum, cordials, 
andy, and wines taken in tie-in sales 
ck when good American and Scotch 
iskies were so hard to get. 

changes in Bottling—But while the 
-day shutdown spelled a good fall vol- 
h ee for distillers, the industry began 
“™@ readjust its bottling in line with 


eu anged conditions. It looked as if bot- 
cath nS Of bonded and straight whiskies 
nen es going to be cut to the bone. This 
oonmeant that aged whiskies could be 
; jlgeread further in the two-for-one blend- 
~ qos Of neutral spirits and whisky to 


‘Make spirit whisky blends—the largest 
tit ling whiskies. 
. jpg industry stocks of whisky totaled 

.273,000 gal. at the end of August, 
47. That’s enough to last more than 
ir years. But the industry’s pinch was 
@ aged whiskies. All it had was 85-mil- 
nem net gal. of over-four-year-old goods, 
d another 22-million gal. that would 
ach that aged category by early 1949. 
nat supply has to see the industry 
° |jgmrough to mid-1949. The industry 
uld make it all right unless consumers 
sayggecame panicky and started to buy for 
rommgp™e inventory. Such buying could 
uegamuse a serious shortage of aged whiskies 
®@ carly 1949. 

Neutral Spirits—The industry was 
re concerned over its stocks of neu- 
| spirits, which only amounted to 
million gal. at the end of August. 
the rate of use during the fiscal 
ended June, 1947, such stocks 

i last only eight months—provided 

dustry could obtain additional sup- 
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WHISKY PARLEY: Charles Luckman, head of the Citizens Food Committee, flanked by 
Continental Distilling’s A. P. Fenderson (left), Glenmore Distilleries’ Joseph Engelhard 


plies of grain alcohol from industrial dis- 
tillers. If industrial distillers are unable 
to help the beverage distillers, then the 
neutral spirits inventory would last onl 
about four months. But things were ac- 
tually a bit better than that. The indus- 
try has been turning out grain neutral 
spirits at a record rate since mid-Septem- 
ber. Industry sources guess that distiller 
stocks are above 60-million gal. which 
would be a year’s supply with the help 
of industrial distillers, or a six-month 
supply without their aid. 

To guard against using up neutral- 

spirits stocks, distillers began buying 
cane neutral spirits (made from molas- 
ses) and started to make potato spirits 
again. But they were dubious about the 
success that would meet attempts to 
market such products. Many distribu- 
tors who bought this merchandise in 
1945-46 were stuck with it and had to 
take losses on it. If the industry is al- 
lowed to operate at a reduced rate 
after the 60-day shutdown, then the 
grain neutral spirits situation will be 
adequate. 
e Substitutes—Buyers of aged whiskies 
will also be able to get Scotch and 
Canadian whiskies in the same volume 
as the past year or two. Indications are 
that distillers in Scotland and Canada 
will not shut down like the American 
distillers. If the consumer is willing to 
settle for substitutes, he still can get all 
the rum, brandy, wine, and cordials he 
wants at his local liquor store—and 
usually at bargain prices. 

But by and large, the liquor con- 
sumer should get by without seeing a 
repetition of 1943, even if the industry's 
worst fears are realized. 


INSTALMENT POLICY VETOED 


Unless the state supreme court de- 
cides differently, the Insurance Co. of 
North America (Philadelphia) can no 
longer write fire insurance under its 
instalment insurance plan in Virginia. 
The hitch came last week when the Vir 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals entered 
a supersedeas order which bans further 
writing of such policies. 

The action reverses a decision made 
last May by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. It approved North America’s 
plan, whereby policyholders can spread 
premiums over life of the policy. (They 
pay the full first year premium on issu- 
ance, and 80% of each annual premium 
on subsequent anniversaries.) 

The Virginia Assn. of Insurance 
Agents protested the plan on _ the 
grounds that it: (1) conflicts with pres- 
ent state laws; (2) discriminates against 
policyholders buying insurance on an 
annual basis (BW—Aug.16'47,p68). 


BUBBLE SAVES TROUBLE 


There may be some question as to 
whether plastic toy balloons are here 
to stay. But at least they have served one 
useful scientific purpose. 

Dr. John W. Coltman of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. research lab- 
oratories needed a material for a “win- 
dow” in an atomic ray detector. ‘The 
material had to be bubble-thin, yet 
admit low-intensity nuclear rays. It had 
to withstand vibration and shock. He 
blew one of the balloons, cut out a 
}-in. “window.” It passed every test 
successfully. 
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VOLUME DOWN: TUMULT UNCHANGED saw about 30-million bu. traded in December wheat 


futures. Right afterward, turnover slumped a little below jo mi 
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Doubled margin requirements have cut the volume of 15-million bu. Since then price swings of as much as It’s 
trading on the Chicago Board of Trade. But they haven’t 8¢ in a single day haven’t been uncommon. And early mbe! 
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cars aren’t there to haul the coal away, watched the empty cars sit on the track _ terials. The beet harvest will wind q 
the miners have to stop digging. for three davs waiting forthe railroad’ around»Nov.-10; Toward the end of t 
e Factory Experience—Many manufac- ae 

turers have been forced to wait for cars j 

or have not been able to get the kind compa 

of cars they wanted. But most of them mist a 

got their freight moved eventually. A First \ 

quick check of shippers in various parts pay “¢ 

of the country shows that the majority On 


have been taking the delays calmly. newin; 

In Cleveland, for instance, the Coal Tinterst 
& Ore Exchange and the Chamber of #heth 
Commerce say things haven’t been too ‘Gags ft 
bad. They are more concerned about ‘@Omter 
the possibility of bad weather next “gigula! 
winter than about the present situation. “fom } 

In Chicago, Sears Roebuck, a big “them 


shipper and receiver of all sorts of permit 
freight, says that so far it has made out “@ Han 


fairly well. Swift & Co. reports trouble “amost 
getting enough refrigerator cars, but no “@§ $00 


more than usual. oa 
e Complaints—But not all shippers are “B@xear 
philosophical, of course. The trafic = Box 


manager of a big Philadelphia manu- ‘fii@imuf 
facturing company says grimly that he @iie 
is really looking forward to the next VesEW 
time a railroad representative comes . tiem. 
around to urge him to speed up un-  lameou 
loading. His story is that he had 65 asame 
cars of coal land on him in one day  fall-an 
recently. He worked his crews through Hoy; 
coal—a 


Saturday and Sunday, and got the job 
done in a rush. Then, he says, he beefs, 
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Whisky Shortage? 

Allin all, spirits stocks are 
lequate to bring consumers 
d distillers through 60-day 
tdown unpinched. 


| 


| 
| 


Distillers bowed to the inevitable 
week when they agreed to a 60-day 
ntdown to save grain. Privately, they 
y be deriving some comfort from the 
that the agreement stipulates * ‘60 
5’ and not “indefinitely.” 
‘his ends the split within the indus- 
(BW—Oct.11°47,p15). Everybody 
sented to the shutdown but three 
all distillers. They will need special 
atment because they turn out their 
nding spirits as needed rather than 
intain reserve supplies. 
Brisk Sales—But even though the sus- 
@ension is for a specific and not-too-long 
@riod, wholesalers and retailers are 
ambling for merchandise. They fear 
d distillers don’t know but they're 


























at ipht) that the shutdown will go beyond 
Ww fio months. 

as famlt’s the first sales boom since No- 
ly (™mber, 1946. In between, wholesalers 
in d retailers have been trying to move 


illions of gallons of rum, cordials, 
ndy, and wines taken in tie-in sales 
ck when good American and Scotch 
iskies were so hard to get. 

Chan ges in ace ap while the 
n.spellcd « a good fall vol- 
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WHISKY PARLEY: Charles Luckman, head of the Citizens Food Committee, flanked by 
Continental Distilling’s A. P. Fenderson (left), Glenmore Distilleries’ Joseph Engelhard 


plies of grain alcohol from industrial dis- 
tillers. If industrial distillers are unable 
to help the beverage distillers, then the 
neutral spirits inventory would last only 
about four months. But things were ac- 
tually a bit better than that. The indus- 
try has been turning out grain neutral 
spirits at a record rate since mid-Septem- 
ber, Industry sources guess that distiller 
‘ 1 oe ae” COO cin eetemen sent wehinh 

p 
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INSTALMENT POLICY VETOED 


Unless the state supreme court de- 
cides differently, the Insurance Co. of 
North America (Philadelphia) can no 
longer write fire insurance under its 
instalment insurance plan in Virginia. 
The hitch came last week when the Vir 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals entered 
a supersedeas order which bans further 
writing of such policies. 

The action reverses a decision made 
last May by the State Corporation Com- 
mission. It approved North America’s 
plan, whereby policyholders can ~ ad 
premiums over life of the policy. (They 
pay the full first year premium on issu- 
ance, and 80% of each annual premium 
on subsequent anniversaries.) 

The Virginia Assn. of Insurance 
Agents protested the plan on _ the 
grounds that it: (1) conflicts with pres- 
ent state laws; (2) discriminates against 
policyholders buying insurance on an 
annual basis (BW—Aug.16'47.p68). 


BUBBLE SAVES TROUBLE 


There may be some question as to 
whether plastic toy balloons are here 
to stay. But at least they have served one 
useful scientific purpose. 

Dr. John W. Coltman of the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. research lab- 
oratories needed a material for a “‘win- 
dow” in an atomic ray detector. The 
material had to be bubble-thin, yet 
admit low-intensity nuclear rays. It had 
to withstand vibration and shock. He 
blew one of the balloons, cut out a 
}-in. “window.” It passed every test 
successfully. 
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Electric Utilities Rush New Capacity to Foresi 


Electric utility executives don’t like 
to talk about the possibility of power 
being short this winter (BW —Sep.1 3’47, 
p15). They would much rather explain 
the details of their ambitious $5-billion 
building program. 

When the five-year project winds up 
in 1951, the electric companies hope to 


be well ahead of demand for their prod- 








JANUARY '48: completion date for Philadelphia Electric Co.’s new 169,000-kw. turbine 


uct. Until the spring of 1949, however, 
many parts of the country will probably 
be able to use more power than can be 
provided. 

¢ Program—According to figures released 
last week by Edison Electric Institute, 
an association of privately owned utility 
companies, the  electricity-generating 


plant of the U.S. will be increased 16,- 





FEBRUARY ’48: Southern California Edison’s new plant will deliver 120,000 kw. 
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769,000 kw. by the end of 1950. Privati@ 
utilities will account for 13,963,00 
of this. | 
The present generating capa 
the private companies is 40,500,000 | 
Government projects and munic ! 
plants account for another 10,000, 
kw.; industrial plants, street railway 
and various other establishments 13.7 
000,000 kw. c 





T . ; ; nur 
[he timetable for the private utilitie @ 

program shows construction reaching i mg 
as 


peak in 1949. The figures are based 

reports of equipment orders, submitte J G 
to E.E.I. by power-equipment manuta:} has 
turers. According to E.E.1., the private 
companies will receive generating ¢ equip fim ¢ 


ment with a capacity of 2,534,0( ) k cout 
during 1947. About 1,600,000 kw t 
this will be installed by year’s end. — ae 
e Next Three Years—During thi { ve 
years following 1947 manufacturers wil fi ‘°° 
deliver to the private companies ¢ equip i ai 

im pai 


ment capable of producing the follow § , 
ing amounts of energy (actual instalz Ff : 
tion of this equipment will lag bc! ; 

delivery by about three months 


SO ae e cea eral 3,978 Ne 
Pees Ses at 4,273 k dra\ 
yo, Aga? DE ee RR RRB 3,178 : ey 


Equipment deliveries of 2,506,008 
kw. to the federal government wil) Dring® 
the total to the 16,769,000-kw. figuyy 
by the end of 1950. Over 14,000,000 kv 
of this new capacity will be provided 0 
steam-generating turbines; the rest W! 
come from hydroelectric projects, mos 
of them built by the government. 

Estimates for 1951 are still hazy. Buff 
Edison believes that deliveries to prva! 








Fe age Nese 
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JANUARY ’48: Texas Electric Service Co.’s new 44,000-kw. turbine begins operation 


er Shortage 


'Bmpanies will aggregate about 1,000,- 


@cs a hug 


)0 kw. 
Why Demand Is Up—The industry 
ge demand for power from the 
w equipment. The demand, instead 
dg aes since the end of the 
ur, has increased. Power men attribute 


his to several causes: 


DOMESTIC USERS have grown in 
number in the last two years; some 
companies estimate the increase to be 
as large as 10%. 

GREATER CONSUMPTION per user 


has also added to the growing de- 


mand. The return of many electrical 


¥ appliances to the postwar market ac- 
§ counts in part for this phenomenon. 


“ 
kn 

i 
vf BI 


MORE ENERGY has been required 
for both commercial and industrial 
use since V-J Day; the amount of this 
increase has varied sharply in different 
parts of the country. ; 

In many areas served in part by 
hydroelectric units the situation has 
been aggravated by (1) scanty rainfall, 
and (2) the accompanying hot 
weather, which made it necessary to 
draw precious water from the dams 
for irrigation purposes. This has left 

ns with a scarcity of power-gener- 

g water for the energy-consuming 
iter months. 


New hers Stopped—Added to the 
twar growth in demand is the fact 
he war called a halt to most con- 

m of generating facilities. “‘Uhis 

¢ power companies in bad shape 

v the heavy postwar load. In many 
the country electric utilities 
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AUGUST ’48: Idaho Power Co.’s new hydro project will produce an initial 30,000 kw. 
23 
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have been forced to adopt measures dis- 
tasteful to them in an effort to meet the 
ever-increasing demand. 

In some communities, for example, 

utility companies conducting a retail 
business in electrical appliances have 
curtailed their sales programs. They'd 
like to sell lots of the appliances now 
available—but they can’t supply the in- 
creased load such sale might cause. 
e Rate Boost—In Seattle, Wash., the 
municipal light company has raised the 
rate which electric-home-heating cus- 
tomers wil] have to pay for all energy in 
excess of 1,200 kwh. per year but any- 
one who has installed electric heating 
before Dec. 31, 1947, is excluded from 
the boost until 1952. The aim: to dis- 
courage installation of new home-heat- 
ing units without penalizing present 
customers; thus, to stave off an increase 
in home-heating load. 

The Portland (Ore.) Chamber of 

Commerce has called the power needs 
of the Pacific Northwest “‘critical.”” The 
chamber will not actively discourage in- 
dustries that require large blocks of 
power from locating in the area. But 
it is focusing its industrial promotion 
program on industries which “use mod- 
erate amounts of electricity.” 
e Voltage Cuts—Many companies 
throughout the country have cut voltage 
for varying periods in an effort to make 
the supply of kilowatts go farther. Most 
of these cuts, however, have been for 
only a few hours when load has been 
heaviest. Not many have been for longer 
periods, 

For many years some large power 
users have bought their electricity at 
low rate on “surplus contracts.” These 
stipulate that the power company can 
interrupt the power whenever it be- 
comes necessary. Now some of these 
users are finding the “interruptable” 
clause being invoked for the first time. 

Examples of plants that are being cur- 

tailed in this way: Dow Chemical Co., 
Shell Chemical Co., and Hercules Pow- 
der Co. in the San Francisco area. 
l'hese plants at one point were cut to 
one-third of their customary allotment; 
they are now receiving one-half of the 
original amount. In St. Louis, users of 
“interruptable power’ receive their en- 
ergy only at night. 
e Little Overhaul—In most systems, al- 
ready running at capacity, an equipment 
breakdown would mean “lights out” for 
many users. And the necessity of keep- 
ing all facilities in service to supply 
last summer's heavy load has prevented 
much of the overhaul and maintenance 
usually done during the summer months; 
this increases the possibility of equip- 
ment failures this winter. 

The power companies would like to 
install new capacity immediately to take 
care of the situation. Also, they don’t 
want a continued shortage to spur de- 
mand for more public power projects. 


A 





But there are some big problems. Equip- 
ment is hard to get, and construction 
takes time. Some firms are quoting 39- 
month delivery on the turbines vital to 
power generation. 

Meanwhile the power-makers are do- 
ing everything they can to lick the 
shortage. The most helpful expedient 
has proved to be the warborn power- 
pool or interchange of energy with other 
companies. Through this system, utili- 
ties serving areas whose peak hours do 
not coincide are able to lend each other 
enough power to get by when tight sit- 
uations arise. 

e Two-Year Emergency—Observers feel 
that the acute stage of the power pinch 
has two winters to run. By the spring 
of 1949 equipment deliveries will proba- 
bly have caught up with the worst situ- 
ations. It will require a longer period, 
however, before the industry will again 
be able to promote power for new uses. 


Atomic Timetable 


Lilienthal sees long wait 
for peacetime uses; appoints 
industrialists to pave way for 


private enterprise. 


It will be a long time before atomic 
energy assumes any significant place in 
America’s economy—so long that to- 
day’s economic planning need take little 
account of atomic possibilities. 

So Atomic Energy Commission 

Chairman David E. Lilienthal told the 
Detroit Economic Club recently. He 
also announced appointment of a seven- 
man committee charged with speeding 
private enterprise’s part in atomic energy 
development. 
e Don’t Delay Plans—“Our judgment 
is,” Lilienthal said, “that clearly no one 
should delay sound and economical ad- 
ditions to power supply, whether by 
fuel-generated electricity or water power, 
because somewhere in the future atomic 
energy will come on the scene as an ad- 
ditional source of supply. There will 
certainly be ample time to make what- 
ever adjustments may be needed.” 

Here is the atom-power timetable, as 
Lilienthal now sees it: 

e Production of electricity on a pilot 
plant scale of 1,000 kw. or so—18 to 24 
months from now. 

e Large-scale production of electricity 
in a “useful practical demonstration 
plant’’—eight to 10 years from now. 

¢ Atomic supply of 10%-20% of the 
country’s power needs — “around two 
corners.” 

e Revised Timetable—This is a con- 
siderably more pessimistic view than 
was current six months or so ago. At 
that time most people concerned with 
the project felt that the first commercial 





power plants were only about . 
away. Lilienthal says he is now tre... } 
that the time scale is long so 5 to 7 
swer European claims that th U.s [ 
selfishly sitting on a technol .y whjf) 
could solve the world’s fuel sh. tage, 

The AEC chairman accoun:, for iJ 
longer time span by pointi: to 4,2 
technical difficulties involved i+. succes 
ful power production. 

The major problems in powc: gene! 
tion, Lilienthal says, are still at the Jew) 
of university research rather than ep 
neering investigation. AEC’s big jo} 
an engineering nature is now the ; 
building and expansion of the plyy' 
nium production works at Hanford gy/| 
elsewhere. ; 
e Revising Bomb Plants—Although |; 
enthal himself vigorously rejects 4 
idea, there’s been a feeling in recen' fl 
months among people in and clos tf 
the atom program that the obvious 
lengthening time scale on power pro 
duction represents, in part at least, ; 
deliberate decision by the atom commis 
sion (BW—Jun.7’47,p26). Partial 2 
gation of power studies to the academ 
groups is interpreted as a move to fre 
nuclear and chemical engineering talenf 
for the big job of rebuilding the prof 
duction plants for maximum output of 
explosive material for bombs. 
e Enter Private Enterprise—Appoin{ 
ment of the industrial group is seen 
a direct first step in turning uses 
atomic energy to profitmaking privat 
enterprise. 

Named to the blue-ribbon gr 
were: James W. Parker, president a 
general manager, Detroit Edison ( 
O. E. Buckley, president, Bell 7: 
phone Laboratories; Donald F. Carper 
ter, vice-president, Remington An 
Co.; Dr. Gustav Egloff, research 4] 
rector, Universal Oil Co.; Paul Foot 
executive vice-president, Gulf Resear 
& Development Co.; Robert E. Wilso 
chairman, Standard Oil Co. of Indiar 
and Col. Walker Cisler, chief engine 
of power plants, Detroit Edison Co 











































































ALUMINUM PRICE FORMULA 
Certain types of extruded aluminux] 
shapes will cost less under a new pnp 
ing setup sponsored by Reynolds Met 
Co. The new way of figuring pr 
takes into account the intricacy of t 





extruded shape. ? ve b 

Previous pricing was based on a fo" ‘ey 
mula: the weight per lineal foot divide é ste 
into the perimeter of the shape. Thimedset 
resulted in a “factor” that determin ee 
price range. 

The Reynolds formula is based of At t 
two determinants: the weight per lina gg 
foot and the intricacy of the shape! 
Thus, cost of production is taken inte’ 


NS101 


account. Unusual shapes are not price 
70 


at the expense of the simple, mo 
easily made ones. 
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\W G.E. MOTOR will drive a Mesta roughing mill for Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. 





almost double 1941, and two-thirds 
above 1929. 

As long as purchases of new plant and 
equipment stay as high as $4-billion a 
quarter, heavy-goods industries will 
boom. And every businessman knows 
you can’t have a real business slump 
without a letdown in heavy goods. So 
predictions of a business slump must 
now be postponed—at least until cap 
ital budgets for 1948 are drawn up 
e Signposts—The details of the latest 
survey contain two hints that point to 
a continued strong demand for capital 
goods. 

(1) New plant still accounts for about 
a third of new investment, the same 
ratio that prevailed last year. So there’s 
no reason to conclude that postwar plant 
expansion has been completed yet. 

(2) Small manufacturing companies 

have been spending more than they 
planned last spring, while programs of 
big companies have been proceeding 
according to plan. 
e Breakdown—Manufacturers plan to 
spend $1.8-billion in the fourth quai 
ter, or about the same amount they in 
vested in the second and third quarters 
Utilities and the miscellaneous group 
trade, service, finance, and communica 
tions) will spend a little less in the last 
quarter than they have been spending; 
but seasonal factors explain most of the 
reduction. 

Railroads, on the other hand, hope 


e * 
to get $370-milli f new rodling stock 
apital Goods Spending Is Up col cies sae ped mg sa 


fourth quarter. This compares with only 


Government survey estimates fourth-quarter business ex-  ¢38(-million in the entire first half. But 


enditures on new plant and equipment at $4-billion. This rate 


the railroads have consistently fallen be 


hind their goals because of the holdups 


ssures a high level of activity for heav y-goods industries. in railway equipment production. 


Businessmen are laying their money 
the side of continued good business 
least through the end of the year. 


@ that’s the major conclusion of the 


est survey of business spending for 


= plant and equipment, made jointly 


the Dept. of Commerce and the Se- 


@@ritics & Exchange Commission. 


lhe survey, released last week, shows 
at business plans to invest over $4- 
lion in new plant and equipment dur- 
p the last quarter of this year. ‘Uhat’s 
% above the figure for the first quar- 
. 8% above the final quarter of 1946. 

Growing Optimism—Businessmen 
ve been steadily expanding their plans 
new investment ever since last spring 
ble, right). In March they were 
dgeting only $6.9-billion for new 


Mant and equipment in the last half of 


vear (BW—Apr.26'47,p27). 
\t that time, the prospects of a de- 


@orc in business investment gave gov- 


ment economists the jitters. They 
mcluded that industry’s postwar ex- 
nsion was substantially complete. 

ood Sign—Instead of trailing off as 
ined in March, however, business in- 
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All in all, the latest quarterly capital 
vestment has flattened out at a rate of goods survey paints an optimistic pic 
$4-billion a quarter during the last three ture. It shows that the postwar expan- 


quarters of the year. On an annual basis, sion program of industry is bigger than 
that’s a third higher than last year, had been forecast earlier. 





Business Expansion—Plan and Performance 


How actual spending for new plant and eqhipment compares with esti- 
mates made (1) six months, and (2) three months before the start of each 
quarterly period in millions of dollars (000,000 omitted) : 


First Estimate Second Estimate 
(Made six months (Made three months 
before beginning __ before beginning Actual 
1946 of quarter) of quarter) Expenditures 
i er $2,090 $2,120 $2,200 
pe ee 2.390 2,890 2,790 
July-Sept. ......... 3,140 3,300 3,310 
02) ne 3,400 3,650 3,730 
1947 
| RE 3,640 3,440 3,160 
(ee 3,560 3,670 3,940 
oe, ee 3,770 4.070 N.A. 
Oct-Dec. .......-. 4,020 N.A. N.A. 


N.A.—not yet available. 


Data: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; Securities & Exchange Commission. 
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Fight With Franco 


International power inter- 
ests won't bow to new Spanish 
decree aimed at them. George 
Messersmith is one of key men. 


power interests have 
been carrying on a_long- smoldering 
fight with Franco Spain. Their aim: 
to keep control of Spanish- incorporated 
private utilities. 

This week the fight broke into the 
open. Spearheading the drive for private 
control of private properties was the 
$300-million Compania Hispano-Amer- 
icana de Electricidad (CHADE). The 
showdown will come on Oct. 28, in the 
tiny Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, in a 
special meeting of CHADE  stock- 
holders. 

he meeting was called by two of the 
largest shareholders. the Credit Suisse 
of Zurich and the Societe Financiere de 
‘Transports et d’Entreprises Industrielles 
(SOFINA). Purpose: to vote transfer 
of CHADE assets permanently to the 
Societe d’Electricite (SODEC), a hold- 
ing company organized in Luxemburg. 
« Key Man—( ne of the key men in the 
embroglio will be George S. Messer- 
smith, veteran career man with the 
State Dept. His last two foreign jobs 
were as ambassador to Mexico and to 
pro-Franco Argentina. Messersmith got 
into the tiff in a seemingly roundabout 
way: 

Last week Mexican Light & Power 

Co., Ltd., announced his appointment 
as chairman of the board of directors 
and chief executive officer. And _ this 
week came another announcement: 
Messersmith’s appointment as a director 
of SODEC (which has close ties with 
Mexican Light & Power). That puts 
him in a strategic spot to carry on the 
duel with Franco. 
e Curious Background—The SODEC- 
CHADE affair has a curious history. 
CHADE was originally put together in 
Madrid in 1920. Its purpose: to acquire 
control of the then German-owned 
public utilities supplying electricity for 
Buenos Aires. 

Now known in B. A. as the Compania 
Argentina de Electricidad, the firm is 
one of the largest utility companies in 
the world. Via CHADE, it has put a 
lot of money in taxes into the Spanish 
treasury. And it has made heavy pur- 
chases in the U. S. of coal, oil, and 
equipment. Between 1940 and 1947, 
for example, it spent more than $22- 
million with General Electric, Westing- 
house, Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co., and other U. S. firms. 

e Flight—The Spanish Civil War caused 
CHADE. in 1938 to transfer its assets 
to SODEC in Luxemburg. World War 


International 
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If put CHADE to flight once again: 
In 1939 its assets were transferred to a 
holding company organized in Panama. 
Early this year, with the war safely out 
of the way, CHADE was on the verge 
of moving back to Spain. Then, as 
Messersmith pointedly observed this 
week, Franco killed the goose that laid a 
golden egg for Spain. 

The bombshell in Spain exploded. 
The Spanish government suddenly put 
the clamps on the operations of all 
companies that include foreign capital. 
e Targets—Aimed primarily at CHADE 
and SOFINA, the decree: 

e Banned companies- incorporated in 
Spain from holding general stockhold- 
ers’ meetings outside the country; 

e Banned transfer of controlling stock 
without approval of the Finance Min- 
istry; 

e Provided that Spanish authorities 
could remove and replace officers of 
any company that made any attempt to 
evade the law. 

In CHADE’s case, the measure seems 
to have boomeranged. Says Messer- 
smith: ““With the removal to Luxem- 
burg, the Spanish government stands to 
lose the tax income it formerly had.” 
e Quirk—Messersmith’s newest job 
holds a certain irony. It was generally 
assumed that he was sent to Argentina 
to soft-soap Colonel Peron. (He fol- 
lowed the strongly democratic Spruille 
Braden in the B. A. post.) Now he is at 
sword’s points with the other end of the 
Peron-Franco axis. 








EX-DIPLOMAT George S. Messersmith 


masterminds a business war with Franco. 





Damaged Good; 

Flimsy packaging cause, § 
big losses in export fielc Wo,4 7 
offenders newcomers, wo have | 
to learn better boxes pay 


Marine insurance compan: 
porters are alarmed over a tiend ; 
has grown since the war's cad: Va 
quantities of goods shipped 
are damaged or lost as a resu!' of | 
packaging. 

Biggest packaging offenders 
ers who have jumped into the e 
field looking for a quick profit 
war surpluses. Old hands 1 
trade—like International Harvester, ( 
eral Motors, General Electric 
packaging techniques down pat 
containers to withstand a lot of : 
handling are called for. 

e Problems—It has not been uni 
for shipments to sit on wharfs—expoxf] 
to rain, heat, and cold—for wee} 
awaiting the end of a strike. Overy 
the problem is even worse. Many 
eign ports are congested, down at he 
Their wharf storage areas are oft] 
without even a top covering. 

Under these circumstances the wide, 
used domestic-type fiberboard cart:J 
has not stood up. But the bla 
can’t be put on the carton manuf 
turers. ey say that the domes 
boxes were never intended to wit 
stand the rigors of overseas shipp 
conditions. And they point to \ 
time Vls and V2s cartons to p 
that fiberboard, with more expen: 
processing, can withstand the roughe 9 
kind of treatment. 

e Thefts—Another great cause of expo: 
shipment losses—pilferage—is also dv 
to flimsy packages. Petty thieves swan] 
dock areas from Marseilles to Shang 
They pounce on crates, bales, bag: 
boxes that have broken open, or ¥ 
give to a little jimmying. 

On shipping lines with big dam) 
records, marine insurance firms “@ 
higher rates. But this is only one \ 
in which shippers suffer. Some for] 








Ev: 





importers are even beginning to )0{] whe 
their high respect for U. S. product | @with 
e Advances—The trouble is not du is us 
lack of technical information. Dw} jjwhy 
ing the war, research on packaging ™ 


reached a high pitch. Among [ccc\]ithe . 





developments: Pathe « 
(1) The Vus box, a weatherproo! 7@o 
berboard container that is highly si they 






and toughened. (The V stands for 


tory, us for underwriters’ specification 7 H 
Marine underwriters are already gi] only 
preferential insurance rates on ~l in tl 
ments to the Philippines and Far fa q@@warr 
in these boxes. Bit's | 
(2) Moisture-proof lead or aluminu" Bicust 
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~ «as we were saying (with muted BRASS) 
about the Old Methuselah Club 


EVER BEEN in one of those offices 
where they “give you the business” 


uct f without saying a word? One exposure 
¢ ‘| Wis usually fatal. For few can stand (and 


shy should they?) the deep-freeze treat- 


1 ment that comes from the ice water in 
"the veins of “executives” who match 
Bethe overstuffed chairs in the Old Me- 

thuselah Club. Then they wonder why 


Bthey don’t get the business. 


2a 


Here in the modern Bristol mills, the 
only ice water is where it belongs — 


@in the water coolers. And not all the 
warmth comes from radiators. Because 
'@it's Bristol's radical philosophy that a 
"customer is the most important person 






ever to come into this office, either in 
person or by communication. He’s not 
an interruption of our work. He’s the 
whole purpose of it. And he’s not a mere 
order number. He's a human being 
who likes to get some enjoyment out 
of his business life, just like we do. 
And customers find they can relax 
and enjoy doing business with Bristol 
... because Bristol doesn’t let them 
down in quality and service. Bristol 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire are poured, 
rolled, and drawn faithfully to specifi- 
cations, order after order. What’s more, 
Bristol’s service is now better than ever, 
with the added capacity of new furnace 


and cold rolling mill equipment. So if 
you use Brass in your product. . . and 
can use a little friendly informality in 
your business dealings . . . then we'll 
be mighty glad to meet you, any time 
you say. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 43% Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Bidg., Rochester, N Y 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Bldg., 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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How to get your 
n...by mail! 


Sales Mgr.: Our new manager in 
Oswego is really on his toes. 
Look at these sales figures! 

Secretary: You certainly picked the 
right man for the job. How do 
you do it? 

Sales Mgr.: By mail in this case! 
Remember the letter you typed 
to the Marine Midland Bank in 
Oswego, asking them to recom- 
mend a man familiar with that 
territory? Those bankers know 
the people in their community. 
When they suggested this chap, 
I was sure I could rely on 
their judgment. 

Secretary: Gosh...it’s too bad a 
girl can’t find the right man— 
by mail! 

Helping executives throughout the 

country fill important positions in their 

New York State branches is one of the 

many ways Marine Midland serves 

business. There are 19 Marine Mid- 

land Banks with 97 offices in 46 New 

York State communities. Let them 

help you solve personnel problems! 

















Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





foil to package delicate instruments on 
which protective compounds can’t be 
put. A drying agent is placed inside 
the box. 

(3) Wooden boxes engineered as to 
thickness of material, with specifica- 
tions for loading. 

e Educating New Shippers—Several or- 
ganizations are putting out packaging 
information free: 

e The Insurance Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia, is running a continuous 
campaign among exporters, shiplines, 
container manufacturers. 

e Packaging specifications set by the 
Joint Army-Navy Packaging Board are 
available to manufacturers. 

e The Dept. of Commerce, the Bureau 
of Federal Supply, and the War Assets 
Administration have all drawn up sets 
of packing standards. 

e The Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., works up designs for 
wooden cases. 

e A private-business group, the Indus- 
trial Packaging Engineers Assn. of 
America, was set up two years ago. 


Gas for the East 


Way cleared for the Texas 
Eastern Co. to get full control of 
Big Inches. Firm plans to push 
gas deliveries. 


The Federal Power Commission last 

week gave the Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Co. a permanent certificate to 
operate the Big Inch pipelines. This 
action untied the last federal strings on 
one of the government’s largest wartime 
projects. When the company next 
month pays off the balance of the 
$143-odd-million it owes War Assets 
Administration, the Inches will rest 
completely in the hands of private busi- 
ness. 
e Deal Clinched—There had been little 
lingering doubt in Washington that 
FPC would come through with the per- 
manent certificate. If the commission 
hadn't, an escape clause in WAA’s sale 
agreement would have let Texas Petro- 
leum withdraw from the deal. 

The certificate contained few restric- 
tions. During the coming winter, Texas 
Eastern must supply the hard-pressed 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. with 
20-million cu. ft. of gas per day. Pan- 
handle, main gas supplier of the Mid- 
west, estimates its peak daily demand 
at 518-million cu. ft. And its own sys- 
tem’s top capacity is 425-million cu. ft. 
a day. 

e Rationed Basis—Until the Inches 
reach capacity operation, Texas East- 
ern probably won’t be able to satisfy 
the entire demands of all its potential 
customers. In the Appalachian area, 








TRAVELING CAKES 


cakes from Sibley, Lindsay & 
Curr Co. are being expressed 
to birthday and anniversary 
parties throughout the U. § 
The Rochester (N. Y.) depart- 
ment store started its unusual 
shipping service during the \ 

Its chefs whipped up a recipe 
that would assure freshness: 
designers devised a special cor- 
ragated cardboard container 








Dressed for the occasion, & 
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with a cellophane top. Railway om 
Express cooperated by guaran- 
teeing delivery—with decora- jg Or 
tions intact. — the 
pretty 
By c 
Panel 
users will be on a rationed basis. Phil: @§demo 
delphia won’t start getting natural 2 @ (1) 
to mix with its manufactured produci@eated 
until next July. And communities (2) 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, along thi #the ] 
Inches right-of-way, will have to wait. | @that 
Texas Eastern contracts for deliven[ijata 1 
of gas in Pennsylvania range from 25 ae Fec 
to 27.6¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. pom 
e Climax—The permit to operate ( le he 
maxed a hard year’s haul for the conpmp!18). 
pany. Even when WAA awarded Texpmzed 
Eastern’s backers the lines (after thefjghas 1 
had outbid all comers) their prospe of the | 
were not too bright (BW —Feb.22'+ figjhas a 
p22). Eastern coal and railroad interest 000 « 
rumbled that they would fight gas vapmevaile 
the Inches through every state crow/fim Its 
by the lines’ right-of-way. gAircr 
Nevertheless, with temporary PC ggp?0U8 
sanction, gas went into the Inches. Th for ‘ 
fuel was drifted under well-head pre: Fge"4" 
sure to the Midwest. The company ls And 
got permission to build compressor st: F} the 
tions. By the end of next year, it expec'f to be 
to have 21 stations pushing a capacitpmgsect 
load of 435-million cu. ft. daily. pct. 
e Reaching Out—A big project "F = 
view is a third pipeline along thf Baik 
Inches right-of-way. When this is bu!ge"'“ 
Texas Eastern will achieve its object" cE 
of reaching out beyond New York-' i oe 


Boston and other New England area 
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UNIFORM PANELS are basic units of G.P. house—and of a booming business 


Prefab With a Difference 








General Panel Corp.’s house is made of panels 3 ft. 4 in. 
ide, joined by a unique connecting device that eleminates nailing. 
ompany took over $800,000 of orders in its first two weeks. 


Orders totaling more than $800,000 
in the first two weeks of business is a 
pretty good showing for a new company. 
By chalking up that record, General 


@Panel Corp. of California thinks it has 


|; @demonstrated two things: 


(1) Public acceptance of prefabri- 
rated houses is high; 

(2) There is still plenty of room in 
he housing field for a newcomer—if 
at newcomer has a quality product 


@at a reasonable price. 





RRR = oe peas 


SSAA MR tS 


ge Federal Aid—General Panel of Cali- 
Piornia is a prime example of federal aid 
jto housing in action (BW —Aug.23’47, 
@p!5). Although the company’s author- 


ized capital stock is only $300,000, it 


: has received a $1.5-million loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. It 


thas already drawn and used over $900,- 
000 of this; another $100,000 was made 
available by RFC this week. 

Its 14-acre plant (formerly Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp.’s main warehouse) was 
bought from War Assets Administration 
for $769,506. It has a government- 
guaranteed contract for 8,500 homes. 
And it claims to be the first—and so far 
the only—manufactured-house builder 
to be declared eligible for benefits under 


rpasection 609 of the National Housing 


Act. 
Section 609 (known as the Sundstrom 
amendment) in effect guarantees the 


pg builder of an approved prefab house 

enough working capital to complete 
@bouses for which it has binding pur- 
gC ase contracts. It works this way: The 


manufacturer gets a loan from a bank 
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for up to 90% of the cost of manufac- 
turing the orders booked. The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration guarantees 
the full amount of the loan. The maxi- 
mum interest charge by the bank is 4%; 
mortgage insurance premium, paid by 
the bank to FHA, is 1% of the loan 
principal. 

¢ Versatility—Basic unit of the G. P. 
House is a panel covered with plywood 
sheets. These panels make up the walls, 
floors, and ceiling. . They are linked 
together with a patented steel connec- 
tor—which serves as a sort of four-way 
universal joint, and eliminates nailing. 

Consistent with the principle of 
dimensional uniformity in multiples of 
4 in., as advocated by the Producers 
Council and the National Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers Assn. (BW —Sept.13’47, 
p54), each panel is exactly 3 ft. 4 in. 
wide. Edges are identical in profile; 
each edge ios its connecting device in 
exactly the same place. 

With this uniformity of size and 

profile, a given number of panels can 
be used to erect a wide variety of houses 
of different sizes and shapes. 
e Packaged House—For the present, G. 
P. is not actively promoting the ver- 
satility of its panels. Until it really 
gets rolling it is offering only standard, 
packaged houses. The first has two 
bedrooms and an area of 745 sq. ft. 
A franchised dealer-builder will erect 
it on a purchaser’s lot for $6,358 plus 
the cost of walks, drives, and landscap- 
ing. 

Later this year a second house will 








SCITTING COILED 
SHEETS 


wae 


TRIP AND 
A 


@ Coiled strip and sheets are most 
economical to buy and use, because of 
compactness, ease of shipping and han- 
dling, and— most important—high speed 
and low cost of slitting into desired 
narrower widths in a Yoder Slitting Line, 
consisting of a coil box or uncoiler, a 
Slitter and a Recoiler. 


The machines are made in a number of 
highly standardized sizes. Average pro- 
duction per hour, 12,000 lineal feet of 
coiled stock. As many as 21 strips of 
equal or different widths, may be slit at 
one time. The same machine may also be 
used for slitting flat sheets. 


Other Yoder Machines will convert such 
strips at high speed, and unbelievably 
low cost, into structural and tubular 
shapes, mouldings, panels, and trim, used 
in a great multitude of things, such as 
automobiles, airplanes, buses, bicycles, 
toys, furniture and fixtures, household 
appliances, metal buildings, doors, win- 
dows, joists, decks, roofing, siding, etc. 


If you make anything on a large scale 
from sheet metal, structurals, pipe or 
tubing, consult Yoder for ways and 
means of reducing cost, increasing 
quality and quantity. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio 





COLD FORMING 


PODER 


SLITTING AND 
TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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SPEED 


deliveries on 
U-S°S Stainless Steel 


A Yow you can get all the Stainless Steel 
i you want. This means that we have 
available for your needs—No. 2B finish 
sheets of proven excellence; No. 4 finish 
sheets of uniform quality; bars that meet 
high standards of machinability; plates in 
sizes up to 120” wide and 360” long; tub- 
ing—both welded and seamless; pipe, 
angles, channels and welding electrodes in 
all standard grades and specifications. 

If you need help in selecting the grades 
of U-S-S Stainless that will best suit dif- 
ferent kinds of service or fabricate best on 
your equipment, our engineers will gladly 
assist vou. Free technical bulletins and 
booklets covering the varied uses for 
U-S-S Stainless are also yours for the 
asking. 

Once a month we publish an up-to-date 
Inventory Bulletin, listing our Stainless 
stocks. If you use Stainless Steel and are 
not receiving these bulletins, write us. 


SERVICE 


Symbol of Service 
FOR STEEL USERS 


So, whether you want help or want to 
give us an order, phone, wire or write our 
nearest warehouse and you'll get prompt, 
courteous service. 


United States Steel Supply Company 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND (14) 


LOS ANGELES (54) Slauson Avenue 


1319 Wabansia Ave., P. O. Box MM 
Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. O. Box 2036 
176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), P. O. Box 42 
1394 East 39th St. 


BRUnswick 2000 
Gillmor 3100 
StAdium 9400 
HEnderson 5750 
LAfayette 0102 


(Between Alameda and Sante Fe) 


MILWAUKEE (1) 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 
P. O. Box 479 


PITTSBURGH (12) 
ST. LOUIS (3) 
TWIN CITY 


4027 West Scott St., P. O. Box 2045 


Foot of Bessemer St., 


1281 Reedsdale $?., N. S. 
311 S. Sarah St., P. O. Box 27 
2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. 


Mitchell 7500 


Bigelow 3-5920—REctor 2-6560 
BErgen 3-1614 


CEdar 7780 
LUcas 0440 
NEstor 7311 


‘UND STATES STEEL 








be put on the market. It wil’ hay 
three bedrooms and approxi: jately 
1,000 sq. ft. Erected price a not ye 
been set. 

© Low Margin—The present hou 

the dealer $4,389 at the G. P. fa 
Burbank, Calif. The dealer wo 

a low margin—5% on the $4,35 

age, 10% on other services. For 

the package and erecting it, 

totals $514—one-half to one-third of the 
average fee for such a service. The res 
of the erected price is for such items 
as foundation, painting, cabinets 

Crux of this cost-cutting arrange. 
ment is General Panel’s ability to deliver 
houses with a guaranteed completion 
date—two weeks from the time the 
foundation is started. This allows the 
dealer a high turnover and, thus, q 
greater total profit. 

G. P. dealers can sell the house in 
almost any western community. It con- 
forms to the building codes of the city 
of Los Angeles, the county of Los 
Angeles, and the Pacific Coast Building 
Conference (400 communities). 
¢ Low Labor Cost—G. P. engineers be- 
lieve that they have gone a long way 
toward licking the greatest cost-pyramid- 
ing factor in building a house—skilled 
labor. By the end of its first week of 
operation, the factory was producing its 
daily stint of 15 houses (in one shift) 
with about 600 man-hours per house, 
These man-hours cost an average of 
$1.55—as compared with the $2.00- 
$2.50 being paid building craftsmen by 
conventional home builders. 

When General Panel’s 112 produc- 

tion workers are throughly familiar 
with their machines, Sam Blau, produc- 
tion superintendent, expects the man- 
hours per house to drop to 325. This 
means the factory labor cost in each 
house, both direct and indirect, would 
be around $500. 
e Custom-Built Machines—Keys to this 
cost-cutting are 82 machines, all custom- 
designed and built by General Panel 
engineers. They range from high-speed 
and close-tolerance profiling saws to 
synchronized electronic spot-gluing ma 
chines. From the first saw operation 
to the end of the straight-line produc- 
tion layout, materials are transported by 
conveyors. Greatest labor saver of all 
is a gigantic press which completes the 
gluing of the panels by a radio fre 
quency method, completely eliminating 
nailing. 

From this machine the panels, with 
electric wiring, plumbing, and insula 
tion sealed inside, move into a spray 
booth for a coating of waterproo 
paint. The next move is to the pack 
aging room, thence to the site by 3 
special truck with an overhead crane 
which drops the panels around the pur 
chaser’s foundation exactly where they 
are to be erected. 

The dealer’s crew swarms onto the 
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is GENERAL AMERICAN 


STEEL — perfect example of industrial diversity, is the 
hard core of American economy and might. For sur- 
geons’ scalpels or I-beams, the better, more comfortable 
American way of working and living depends upon the 
skill of 1,127,413 American steelmen and the millions 
of investors whose capital makes their work possible. 
Huge, efficient and productive American Steel—envied 
by all other nations—takes the opportunity of Free 
Enterprise and uses it well for the benefit of all 
Americans. 

GENERAL AMERICAN serves America’s great steel 
mills and many other industries, operating the GATX 
fleet of more than 37,000 specialized tank cars of 207 
types, and the world’s largest public tank storage ter- 
minals for bulk liquids—designing and building freight 
cars and manufacturing equipment for refineries and 
processing plants. 

Co-worker with the STEEL Industry . . 
. . . this is General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


General Office: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo « Cleveland e Dallas e Houston « Los Angeles * New Orleans 
New York © Pittsburgh © St. Louis e San Francisco « Seattle « Tulsa « Washington 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


ae 


« 
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BIG or LITTLE 


: Fans 
i Last! 


When you invest in a fan, one 
of the big questions to ask is: 
How many years will this in- 
vestment keep serving? 


The “Buffalo” fan shown 







above was installed in 1900 6 i fob ! 
... and it’s still paying “air 3 ee ae 
dividends.” “| have been using one of your model 2-E 
And the many other reports electric Forge blowers for the past 36 years 
we receive from “Buffalo” fan and just this week it has given out, and 
owners indicate that “Buf- from investigation, seems the commutator has 
falo” installations are practi- hited. 


cally permanent fixtures in 


the countless plants, institu- “Have been wondering if there is a possi- 











tions and stores where they bility of securing another commutator." 
serve. Repairs and replace- "Il am a blacksmith by trade and from the 
ments have been few and far long number of years | have used my present 
between—upkeep _and weet Buffalo Forge Blower, you can see how won- 
costs low . .* delivery, high! diuskdlie 26 tan peteniall? 
Before, you invest in a fan, it Wine Cite ween, 
will pay you to look into the Oi wien 
= . P. Warrender, 

Buffalo” line. Simply write 

° ° 2103 Central Ave. 

us stating the air job you have 
a ’ Anderson, Ind. 
in mind. 


458 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


FANS for 


INDUSTRY 








site; in approximately 50 man-hours th, | 


shell of the house is erected with p!ym). 
ing and wiring complete. 

e Carefully Selected—The dealer r¢p, 
ization has been as thorough): engi. 
neered as the factory. The ‘caler. 
builder must be a licensed cont+.cto; 
a licensed realtor with a lot-listin> sep. 
ice, an insurance agent, a landscaper 
and a qualified financial adviser }, 
must be able to provide every ser ice ty 
the prospective purchaser except actu] 
financing. 

General Panel does its part to make 
him efficient. A two-day schoo! fam. 
iliarizes him with its unique system, 
Regular memos inform him of com. 
— low-cost housing. Every dollar 

e charges his buyers is scrutinized by 
General Panel’s auditors. 

Head of General Panel Corp. of 
California is Carl B. Dahlberg. He 
learned construction while an executive 
of the Celotex Corp. and president of 
the Drycemble Corp., manufacturing 
and erecting 6,000 homes in the last 
five years. 

e Patent Owner—His company is only 
a manufactuting and marketing organ. 
ization. The basic patents are owned 
by General Panel Corp. of New York 
(BW—Dec.11’43, p78), which has li. 


censed General Panel Corp. of Cali-@ 


fornia. 

The New York company is headed 
by Konrad Wachsmann. He was form. 
erly head of a German export firm 
dealing in prefabricated structures, has 
been in the U. S. since 1940. Wachs. 


mann developed his basic system in con-f 


junction with Dr. Walter Gropius, dean 
of the College of Architecture at 
Harvard. 


PLASTICS FROM SCRAP 


Along with many another business, 
the manufacture of plastics is bedeviled 


by the idle inventories and useless scrap 


which pile up on its hands. After the 
war, in particular, plastics molders had 
to sell large tonnage of excess material 
for as little as 4¢ a lb. 

Now Celanese Corp. of America 
thinks that it has a partial answer to 
this dilemma. Its Plastics Corp. division 
is offering to molders a new “reformu- 
lating and reprocessing” service. Its aim: 
to whip waste cellulose acetate and ethy! 
cellulose back into shape for new uses. 

“We. are definitely not entering the 
scrap business,” says the firm in a d 
rect mail approach to the trade. Inst, 
it services molders’ stocks in color run 
of 1,000 Ib. or more. Cost of the ne 
service starts at 10¢ a lb. 

Celanese will analyze a sample bat 
at its Newark (N. J.) plant (charge: $ 
to $75) and develop a amends to fit the 
planned use of the material. It will thea 
reprocess and recoior, adding 10% 0 
virgin material to every batch. 
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The bean that did an about face 


Unit recently the soybean was the 
most stubborn bean ever to plague a 
laboratory. 

Under precise laboratory conditions 
soybean oil proved to be rich in sub- 
stances sorely needed by industry. But 
when it came to projecting these re- 
sults in terms of large scale commercial 
operations, soybean oil simply refused 
to cooperate. 

Ordinary refining methods were un- 
able to isolate and separate many of 
the substances that science knew the 
soybean contained. Paint oil molecules 
clung to edible oil fractions, affecting 
the value of both. Oil fractions useful 
for plastics remained mixed with com- 
ponents sought by pharmaceutical and 
cosmetics industries. 


NEW YORK JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES TULSA 


And so it went—until M. W. Kellogg 
engineers developed the revolutionary 
new Solexol Process for refining vege- 
table, animal and marine oils accord- 
ing to molecular weight and structure. 

Thanks to Solexol the unstable char- 
acteristics in soybean oil are now 
under control. High quality edible 
oils, paint oils, pigment lecithin and 
sterol concentrates can be produced 
from soybean oil—to exacting labora- 
tory specifications —at the lowest refin- 
ing cost in history! 

Solexol’s remarkable success in the 
processing of soybean oil is applicable 
to the refining of other non-mineral 
oils such as cottonseed oil, fish body 
and fish liver oils, fats and tallows. Pro- 
duction data on a wide range of prod- 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN, INC. 


Engineers and Economists to International Industry 


HOUSTON 


TORONTO 


ucts may be had by writing Glyceride 
Processes Division, The M. W. Kellogg 
Co., 225 Broadway, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 


SOLEXOL 


Decolorizes, separates, extracts, concentrates and deodorizes 
VEGETABLE OILS 


Soybean eanut Cottonseed 
Linseed Tall Other similar types 
ANIMAL PRODUCTS 
Tallows Waxes Greases 


: MARINE OILS 
Fish body oils and liver oils having widely 
different physical, chemical and vitamin- 
potency characteristics. 
FATTY ACIDS From all sources 


Licensed jointly by The M. W. Kellogg Co. and 
The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 


Copyright 1947,'The M. W. Kellogg Company, New York 


THE ML W. Kezzoce Company 


PARIS = 


LONDON 
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Ambassador 
of ill will 


“Feels like a little less than two 
ounces,” says the old letter scale in 
your mailing department. “Six cents 
should be enough.” But actually the 
letter weighs a little over two ounces, 
The people at the receiving end are 
stuck for three cents...and your firm’s 
reputation for efficiency suffers. 

Why risk ill will and waste postage 
when you can be safe and sure... with 
a PB Mailing Scale?... Automatically 
figures exact postage for any mail—Air 
Mail, First and Third class, Parcel Post 
by zones, Special Delivery and Special 
HandJing. Face of scale shows large, 
legible numbers for quick reading. 

The PB Mailing Scale operates by 
an automatic pendulum for greater 
accuracy, longer use. No springs to 
adjust or wear out. Call our nearest 
office or write direct for illustrated 
folder... today! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scale 


= PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 


1420 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn, 
PB) Werld’s largest makers of mailing 
machines. Offices in 63 cities in the 


“ss United States and Canada. 














PIPELINE to Denver inches across hot Kansas plains. Colorado Interstate Gas Co. has just 7 
built a 240-mi. line to beat a threatened gas shortage. Gas rate reduction has increased 
demand; 55,000 homes in Denver use it for heating, compared with 37,000 two years ago. 


More Pipe Needed 


Manufacturers will turn out 20% more pipe this year than | 
last, but they are still way behind demand. Main reason: Other stee! 
users frequently outscramble them for hard-to-get ingots. 


Steel pipe is No. 2 on the list of major 
steel products in short supply. Only flat 
rolled steel—sheet and strip—is scarcer. 

Some pipe makers go even farther 

than that. They say pipe and tubing is 
as scarce as sheet and strip. The scarcity 
just isn’t talked about as much or as 
noisily, they claim. 
e Booked Through 1951—In any event, 
pipe demand is so far ahead of supply 
that orders for some types are on the 
books for 1951 delivery. One new mill 
that will not start operating until next 
year has already sold out its entire out- 
put for some time to come. 

The extraordinary postwar demand 
for tubular goods has caused some com- 
panies in the field to increase capacity. 
But even so pipe manufacture lags be- 
cause of the competition for ingots with 
other steel users, 

e Allocations—There are three huge de- 
mands for steel pipe today—building 
construction, oil-well drilling, and pipe- 
lines. And still other demands for pipe 
are far from satisfied. Western live- 
stock farmers, for example, have said 


they are cutting down herds becaus: 
lack of water. They attribute this t 
scarcity of outsize pipe for well casing 

Not long after V-J Day the stec! i 
dustry realized that combined deman 
for pipe and tubing so far exceeded ava 
able supply that some form of allocatiot 
had become necessary. Allocation is st 
in effect. Mills establish quotas for 
three months at a time for most pipe | 
products. 

This policy, however, does not affect | 
line pipe, which the mills book seveu! | 
years ahead for specific projects. ‘I her 
fore, it is not possible to determine | 
long the steel pipe shortage will last 
eA Million Tons More—The ste: 
dustry’s total production of pip« 
tubing for 1946 was 5-million tons. U 
the basis of figures for the first 
months of 1947, 6-million tons w 
produced this year, an increase of 2 
over 1946. 

Just how acute the demand is s 
up when you compare this year’s 
mated production with the 10 pi 
years (1931 to 1940). The average ' 
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check the 
C-E PACKAGE BOILER 


against 
your requirements 








Designed for industrial load conditions, particu- 
larly in plants having small operating and mainte- 
nance forces. 


Furnished in capacities of 15,000 to 40,000 (or 
more) lb of steam per hr. 


Operates efficiently over a wide range of output. 
Responds to rapid load swings. 


Produces steam of satisfactory quality at all 
ratings. 
has just q 


creased Is simple to operate and readily accessible for 


Cr £3 Oo oo ee 2 


C-E Package Boiler is designed for four methods 














ago. \@fefiring — spreader stoker, single-retort underfeed cleaning. 
ker, oil or gas burners. Any of these methods may 
substituted for any other should a change in the 
‘ue! market occur. 
than # 
steel fie complete co-ordination of every element of the ent industries have selected the C-E Package 
mE Package Boiler, in a balanced, standardized Boiler for top performance at minimum cost. 
cl sign, is possible only because Combustion Engi- Check your requirements against the features of 
‘0 ering manufactures the components of the unit this modern unit. B-170 


2 1 assumes full responsibility for overall per- 
mance from the fuel inlet to the steam outlet. 
n price, performance and maintenance, this 





t offers definite advantages over any assembled 
mpromise and gives you an important added 
Maefit — one contract, one guarantee and one 
oe ponsibility. 

here: | t is not surprising that plants in widely differ- 








Fully descriptive catalog on request. 


Partial list of industries that have selected 


O; the C-E Package Boiler during the past year: 
, Bakery Leather Paper Cc 0 M 3 i § T i fT) x 


4 Chemical Linoleum Railroads 
ne Dairy Machinery Rubber 
=. Glass Metals Textile 4 4 § i 4 a F a 3 a G 
ve Hospital Packing Tobacco 
Hosiery Paints Utility 200 MADISON AVENUE 
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cost less’’.. 


“I specify Clark fork trucks 
for just one reason: 

"They cost less”—says 

W. F. Crawford, President 
‘Edward Valves, Inc. 
“They cost less to operate, 
cost less to maintain— 
which makes it cost less 


to move our materials.”’ 


What more does any 


one ‘want? Clark's world 


wide organiza 


tion of traindd field men makes it 
easy to get competent counsel! on 
your material handling problems 


Consult Clark 


CLARK Fork TRUCKS 


AND INDUSTRIAL t TOWING TRACTORS 
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was 2.7-million tons output 
¢ Second-Hand Pipe—The 

ing demand at present is fo 

to be used by oil and gas 

The shortage has been so 
both industries are digging 
lines out of the ground and 
pipe elsewhere. 

A survey made early thi 
cated that oil and gas compan 
order or desired to install 
next five years line pipe t 
about 6-million tons. This j 
the volume of line pipe (20-in 
and larger) purchased for pi 
the five immediate prewar y< 
cent survey made by Iron Ag 
that more than 27,000 mile 
lines are to be built in the next { 
e Oil Hits Stride—Demand | 
country goods—which would 10 
be about 30% of total pipe bu 
a typical year—was not consider 
at the end of the war. When o 
an impressive volume, allocat 
such goods were put into effect on | 
1, 1946. Shipments of oil-count 
are now going forward at thi rate 
1.3-million tons a year. 

Demand for standard pipe is extr 
ly hard to measure. However, 
present output, it would take 
four months to rebuild mill and job 
stocks to a normal level. 

Only apparent exception to ab 
demand for pipe is high-alloy tubing 
e Some Expansion—Expansion of « 
ity for pipe making is held back b 
construction costs, delayed equi 
deliveries, and a general reluct 
divert steel for expansion purpo i} 
despite this, considerable expansi 
modernization are going on 

A survey of companies in th 
hows the extent of expansion and 0 
tions in representative compan! 

U.S. Steel—A postwar program of 
pansion and rehabilitation to cost $5) 
million was announced two year 
National Tube Co., Big Stee! sul 
Shortages and strikes are delaying 
pletion until the end of 1945 « 
And rising costs have upped the 
estimate to more than $100-mill 

National Tube’s program 
an increase in ingot capacity 
Lorain (Ohio) plant. Also in 
a new continuous seamless mil! 
will turn out 1,600 feet of 2-in. to + 
pipe a minute; new coke ovens; 
blooming, bar, and billet mill. N 
lube is also installing an ad 
seamless mill for small-size 
Gary, plus electric welding equ 
for producing tubing up to 5 
diameter. 

Republic Steel—A new mill i 
built at Gadsen, Ala., by Republic 5! 
to produce 20-in. to 30-in. pips 
electric weld process. The firm « 
to begin operations in June, 194° | 
duction will go to the oil and ga 
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EXCUSE IT, PLEASE 


Structural iron workers 
nearly dropped their rivet guns. 
The sidewalk superintendents 
gawked. 

Lashed to the steel frame- 
work of a new Los Angeles 
building that P. J. Walker Co. 
is erecting was a_ billboard 
apologizing for the ear-splitting 
racket of a building in birth. 
Seldom before had a contractor 
given a visible damn for the 
feelings of ‘‘neighbors”—who 


4 
i 
5 
: 
' 
i | some day might be looking for 
t 










a builder to erect their own 
new skyscrapers. 








panies in the South and the Southwest. 

In the Youngstown area, Republic 

turns out electric welded pipe. Although 

no plans are afoot for eniarging capacity, 

the new strip mill started in April is 

aiding pipe production through its out- 
put of skelp and hot bands. 

Wheeling Steel—It has plans to 
louble the capacity of its present pipe 
mill, but they probably won't go into 
lect for some time. The company, 
yperating one merchant pipe mill, has 
no plans for expanding into the large 
diameter pipe field. 

A. O. Smith Corp.—Present pipe out- 
put ranges from 60% to 80% of capac- 

@ty, according to the supply of steel 
@evailable. Some customers are supplying 
their own steel, which Smith makes into 
‘Bepipe for them. 

@ based on present orders and avail- 
paPbility of steel, the company figures its 
fp: could be kept busy until 1952. 
Clayton Mark & Co.—It finds cold- 
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WAX YOUR FLOORS 








FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ "c" 


FLOOR 






Electrically ... AND SAVE! 


Waxing floors electrically— The Finnell Hot Wax Process 
—is much more than a time-saving method of applying 
solid wax. Hot waxing affords greater penetration — 
allows the wax to flow into the pores of the floor — and 
thoroughly utilizes the wax solids. Hot waxing with 

Finnell-Kote, whose genuine wax content is three to four 
times greater than average wax, produces a finish unique 
in wearing and protective qualities, and hence is more 
economical on a year-to-year cost basis. 


Finnell- Kote is heated in a Finnell-Kote Dispenser 
attached to a Finnell machine. The melted wax is fed 
to the floor through the center of the brush ring, and is 
uniformly and rapidly spread by the revolving brushes, 
Sets in less than ten seconds, and polishes to a beautiful, 
non-skid finish that actually seals out dirt and grime. 
Finnell-Kote is specially processed for heavy traffic 
areas...contains genuine Carnauba. Can be used on 
all types of flooring except rubber and asphalt tile. 


Finnell makes a complete line of Waxes, Water Emul- 
sion as well as Spirit Waxes .. . also a full line of 
Cleansers and Sealers . . . and Floor- Maintenance 
Machines and Accessories for every type of floor care. 






For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3810 East St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


THE Fiéanell 
HOT WAX PROCESS 









Pioneers and Specialisls ‘a : PRINCIPAL 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES | CITIES 
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AMERICAN 


COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES « 


AMERICAN COUNCL OF COMM 
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BSORATORIES + AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES + AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES « AMERICAN COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL LABORATO! 








A GROUP OF 
INDEPENDENT SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES 


SERVING INDUSTRY 


To large or small business, the services of a nation-wide group of 
. Specializing in chemistry, physics 
are available through the American Council 


independent laboratories . 
and engineering... 
of Commercial Laboratories. 


The members of this Council comprise a source of experienced 
personnel of recognized standing in their respective fields, for 
professional assistance in connection with research, analysis, 
testing and inspection. These services are obtainable either on 
an annual basis, or for a specific job. 


Participatin g Members 


ABBOT A. HANKS,JNC. 
San Francisco, California 
ARIZONA TESTING LABORATORIES 
ix, Arizona 
BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
BOWSER-MORNER TESTING LABORATORIES 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
F.C. BROEMAN & COMPANY 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
BULL & ROBERTS 
New York, N. Y. 

CALIFORNIA TESTING LABORATORIES, INC, 
Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
CHARLTON LABORATORIES 
Portland, Oregon 
CONTAINER LABORATORIES 
Chicago, Illinois 
COMMERCIAL TESTING & ENGINEERING CO, 

ago 1, Illinois 
DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
ELECTRICAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC, 
New York 21 ,N. Y. 
ESSELEN RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Boston 16, Mass. 

FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC, 
Long Island City 1,.N. Y. 
FROEHUNG & ROBERTSON, INC. 

Ri |, Virginia 
GUUCK-HENDERSON COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
JAMES H. HERRON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
LAUCKS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Seattle 4, Washington 
OKLAHOMA TESTING LABORATORIES 

Oki City 1, Oklah 





AMERICAN COUNCIL 2 COMMERCIAL LABORATORIES 


Our new Directory detailing the specially qualified fields of each member 
may be obtained from the Executive Secretary, American Council of Com- 
mercial Laboratories, 225 Broadway, New York City 7. 


PATZIG TESTING LABORATORIES 
Des Moines 12, lowa 
PENNIMAN & BROWNE 
Baltimore, Maryland 
LUCIUS PITKIN, INC. 

New York 7,N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. 
Philadelphia 7 , Pa. 
SKINNER & SHERMAN, INC. 
Boston 16, Mass. 

SMITH EMERY & COMPANY 
Los Angeles 21, California 
as TESTING ig tan sougage INC, 





SOUTH parr ‘TEST SERVICE 
Miami 3, Florida 
SOUTHWESTERN LABORATORIES 
Fort Worth 1, Texas 
STMLWELL & GLADDING, INC. 
New York 6, N. Y. 

TEXAS TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 
Dallas 1, Texas 
SAM TOUR COMPANY, INC. 
New York 6,N. Y. 
TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES, INC. 
Los Angeles 31, California 
TWIN CITY TESTING & ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
TWINING LABORATORIES 
Fresno 16, California 
UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY 

en, N. J. 
WARNER LABORATORIES 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 
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rolled tubing the tightest item ¢<, 
of the scarcity of cold-rolled str. | ( 
ton Mark has had plans for se\ 
to expand its capacity but \ 
until it sees the necessary steel . 
Globe Steel Tube Col) ,, 
steel supply is also bothering + , \| 
waukee company. Globe enla 
seamless tube capacity by 6,/ 
several years ago. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube—!)¢)\;. 
receive allocations on a quartc 
from Youngstown. The comp 
not pile up orders on its book. whi 
its officials feel they cannot fill. It 
ports pipe used in the oil and ga; ; 
dustry extremely scarce. Younystoy, 
feels that the general pipe necded ; 





building is not actually holding bai fi 


any construction. 
Laclede Steel—It reports a heavy ¢ 
mand for all sizes of pipe. Bulk of t 


demand is for the kind that gocs in: 4 


housing. Operating at full capacity, | 
lede is 90 days behind on orders. 


Naylor Pipe Co.—Inability to ccf 


steel forces Naylor to run at only 27 
to 30% of capacity. The Chicago con 


pany reports heavy demand for. its linc im 5 


of spiral weld steel pipe. 


Record Seen 


2 QS Ngee Nc AEF OR UNREST: 
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For Tinplate Output 


Tinplate, for many years regarded 3 
the “big money crop” of the steel ir 
dustry, will leap to a new high seodecll 
tion this year. Men in the industr 


figure that about 4% more will bei 





turned out this year than during 194) 
—the previous peak. They feel on eve' 


safer ground when they predict anothe:}} 


record in 1948. 


Z 





Estimates place 1947 output at 3. | 
650,000 tons (30% higher than strike f 
ridden 1946), and 1948 output at 4-mil f 


lion tons. The industry bases its fig 


ures on a seemingly insatiable demand 


e Advances—In recent years, tinplate 
production methods have progressed bi 
leaps and bounds. Mills can now coli: 
roll the thin sheet steel at a miles 
minute clip (BW—Aug.28’43,p80). The 
electrolytic process cuts down eno: 


mously on the amount of critical tif 
used, as compared with the old hotly F 


method. 

Electrolytic tinplate has been on the 
market since 1942. It comes in coil 
(or rolls of sheet). This is, in some in 
stances, a drawback: The coils usuall 
have to be sliced into flat sheets befor 
being fed into present can-making m2 
chinery. Continental Can Co. mati 
plans two years ago to erect plants in thé 
Pittsburgh area with machinery to ux 
the coils directly. But actual building 
was put off. T inplate experts believe tha! 
enormous savings could be made } 
using coils. 
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Coal for Steel 


New mines sought by 


j nearly entire steel industry to 
meet higher coke consumption 


caused by growing demand. 


The steel companies have lately be- 
come increasingly interested in coal— 


B for two good reasons. One is that they 


expect the present extraordinary demand 


Bfor steel to continue for a long time— 
/# and coking coal needed to meet the de- 


mand is not plentiful now (BW —Sep. 
6'47,p15). The other stems from a revo- 


@ lution in steelmaking: the use of higher 


air pressure to speed blast furnace proc- 
esses (BW—May24’47,p20). And more 
air pressure means more coal. 

e More Iron, More Coke—Through the 
greater use of air, a 1,000-ton blast fur- 
nace is expected to produce 1,200 tons 


Pa of pig iron per day. 


Steel executives claim that this will 
be done without increasing coal con- 
sumption too much. The amount of 
coke used in each charge actually is re- 
duced; but the increase in number of 


changes boosts the total use of coke. So, 
a widespread search for more coal is 
under way. And heavy commitments for 
new byproduct coke ovens this year in- 
dicate that steelmaking is expected to 
use a lot more coke. 

e New Plans—That was crystal clear by 
last week, for almost all the companies 
in the industry seemed to have new coal 
plans. Among them: 

e U.S. Steel will make test borings in 
Washington County, Pa., preparatory 
to opening a large new mine there. 

¢ Republic Steel leased Banning No. 1 
mine from Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co. This mine, at Van Meter, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., was leased 
with 3,000 acres of coal. 

e National Steel has started develop- 
ment of a new mine near Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

e Jones & Loughlin will spend many 
millions of dollars on a modernization 
program at Richeyville and Vestaburg, 
Washington County, including a new 
cleaning plant. 

e Sharon Steel has acquired full own- 
ership of Carpentertown Coal & Coke 
Co., near Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland 
County. 

e U.S. Steel plans to open at least one 











CLOSING THE DEAL FOR AN OLD STAND 


In Washington last week, H. G. Batcheller (left), president of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corp., turned over a check for $1.5-million to William 
Hauck, chief of WAA’s iron and steel branch. It was in payment for a 
surplus plant at Dunkirk, N. Y.—one in which Allegheny Ludlum made 
bullet core steel during the war. The peacetime product will be stainless 
steel wire. Operations are expected to get under way in about 90 days. 
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Neater 
Erasures 

on ANY kind 
of Paper 
with /ested 


EDERHARD 





Pencil, ink or typing corrections are faster 
and cleaner when you use the eraser 
that’s mated by test to the paper being 
used. Save time, re-copying costs and 
waste of expensive forms. Attach coupon 
to your business letterhead for FREE 
foider, “Paper-Mated Erasers’’, the most 
scientific study ever made on how to 
match paper...work and eraser. 
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a TRUNDLU 


One Year Old 


... And Every Bit As Good 


ABRASIVES 


REFRACTORIES 
MACHINES 


LABELING 


as Predicted 


AST OCTOBER Norton introduced 
32 ALUNDUM*-the most important 
development in abrasives in 40 years. 
In the year since, this sensational new 
abrasive has definitely made good. In 
plant after plant 32 ALUNDUM grinding 
wheels really do cut costs because they: 


grind faster 
grind cooler 
last longer 
require fewer dressings 


32 ALUNDUM abrasive is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other abrasive~made 
differently by a Norton-invented and 
Norton-patented process. The grains 
form in the electric furnace as individual 
crystals—there’s no crushing to size. 

If your production departments are not 
already taking advantage of this new 
cost-cutting abrasive it will pay you to 
get in touch with your Norton abrasive 
engineer, or your Norton distributor. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Behr-Manning, Troy, N. Y. is a Norton Division) 


NORTO NX 


GRINDING WHEELS 


POROUS 


MEDIUMS 


LAPPING MACHINES 
NORBIDE PRODUCTS 


GRINDING AND 
NON-SLIP FLOORS 


BEHR-MANNING DIVISION COATED ABRASIVES AND SHARPENING STONES 








more large mine in Southern W 
ginia, and one in Kentucky. 
e Highest Royalty—The Republic St; 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
reported to be a 30-year arrangen I 
contains a per-ton royalty that is pe 
lieved to be the highest ever g: en ; 
the area. Best guess is that Pit! 
Consolidation Coal’s royalty 

from this deal will be in the nc 
hood of $500,000 per year. T! 
mate is based on the recent oui 

the Banning No. | mine. 

Sharon Steel acquired half 
capital stock of Carpentertown ( 
& Coke Co. from Uniontown interes B9 
about a year ago. Sharon has now 
the remaining 50% for $213,025 
e New Ovens—The Carpentertoy 
plant consists of a mine and 30) }< 
hive coke ovens. The plant lay idle fo; 



























a number of years before 1941, when 
number of the ovens were rebuilt. T| 
have been making coke steadily sinc 

Details on U.S. Steel’s venture é 
Washington County probably will awa: By 
further testing. While the mine prob 
biy will be scheduled for a long life, it ; 
doubtful if it will approach the size of 
Robena in Greene County. At maturit 
Robena will pour out 20,000 tons of FF 
coal per day for 100 years. 
e Third Factor—There is a third addi 
tional demand for coal in steel mill; 
Executives are convinced that the scrap 
steel shortage will be a long, drawn-out F 
affair. To offset this, there is more of B 
a trend toward “duplexing” in making 
stee]—that is, making scrap synthetical)) 
in bessemer furnaces. The same thing 
was done during the war when scrap wa: 
short. Scrap made this way amounted t 
several million tons a year. 

This duplexing process helps to li 
the current scrap shortage. But at th: 
same time it adds another coal-using & 
step to the making of steel. Ordinary 
scrap is put in the openhearth as 4 
But synthetic scrap must first be mac 
—that takes more coal. 
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SURPLUS PLANE PRICES UP 


Prices on war-surplus Douglas DC-\s 
reversed themselves last week and joine: 
the upward swing. 

Reason for the shift: indications tha 
domestic airlines, faced by uncertai 
delivery dates on new twin-engine equip- 
ment, may continue to operate indeh- 
nitely with the famed ‘“workhors¢ 
plane. Earlier, the belief was prevalent 
that the DC-3 was generally slated fo: 
retirement by next year. 

Used aircraft firms that not long ag 
were having trouble getting $20,0( 
$24,000 report easy sales at $30.00 
One western firm handling C-47s (mili- 
tary cargo version of the DC-3) boostec 
to $35,000 the price on reconditioned FF 
planes equipped with new or rebul tf 
engines. 
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b | | wonder who they are and what they make” 


“That’s a good-looking plant... 


Was ty tus 








A Federal Electric Sign on your plant 
sells your name and your product night and day 


Fr Alpe REO Sach tsi da: 


epee re 


Sts 


The Federal Electric Company manufactures, installs, and maintains illumi- 
nated signs, which can be seen and read clearly in daytime and in darkness and will 
last longer. Federal designers and engineers treat each display as an individual problem, 
and installation and maintenance are performed by skilled and experienced mechanics. 
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We suggest you write today for our interesting illustrated brochure. 


ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING DIVISION 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1}, Illinois 
° 


Branches in Principal Cities 
























Industry’s most 
versatile tool... 


SCOTCH 


BRAND 


TAPE 





"SCOTCH" Tape serves every type of 
industry, from candy kitchens to steel mills. 
It holds, it seals, it protects, it reinforces, 
it identifies, it masks. “SCOTCH” Tape 
applies by finger pressure - without moist- 
ening, holds dependably, removes readily. 


Today there are over 100 varieties of 
“SCOTCH” Tape, with backing and ad- 
hesive characteristics so widely differen- 
tiated that it is almost impossible for an 
industrial requirement to develop that 
cannot be supplied with a suitable 


“SCOTCH” Tape. 


There may be manv“acturing and finishing 
Operations in your business that could be 
simplified, shortened and reduced in cost 
by one of the hundred-odd varieties of 
“SCOTCH” Tape. If you think the cost of 
some production operation is running too 
high feel free to write us about it. We'll 
be glad to check into it with you. Chances 
gare we may be able to point out some 
important economies you could make 
with “SCOTCH” Tape. 


Mode in 


MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. co. 
SAINT PAUL 6 MINNESOTA 











Must Steel Industry Move? 


New England thinks drain on high-grade iron ore will bring | j 





plants to coast, nearer foreign sources. But companies feel cheape; 
treatment of low-grade ore will prevent it. 


The war put a heavy drain on U.S. iron ore deposits—particularly in the |ush 
Mesabi Range. That fact has created considerable speculation on whether ©: not 
the steel industry might have to move to the coasts, depend more and more oy 
foreign iron ore (BW —Apr.19'47,p20). The following stories, both from the 
areas concerned, give the two basic points of view on the problem: 


OSTON—Will New England get 
a steel industry? 

It’s a good bet. At least, so say men 

up this way who have been exploring 
such a possibility. They reason it this 
way: 
e Foreign Sources—The Mesabi iron ore 
range is running out; high-grade ore 
resources there may be exhausted in 20 
years. Steelmakers will have to depend 
upon foreign sources for ore supplies. 
Best prospects lie in South America, 
Labrador, and Sweden. Sweden would 
be an especially good bet because its cus- 
tomer, the Ruhr, is out of business. 

Iron ore from abroad would come 

here by water. The nearest landing 
point, in ports with deep water facili- 
ties for ocean-going ships, would be 
Providence or Boston. 
e Sound Economics—The experts say 
that this would work out economically. 
Reason: A ton of ore can be carried one 
mile by rail or eight miles by water at 
the same cost. Moreover, big steel con- 
sumers are located in the Northeast— 
many of them in New England. 

But some steel students have their 
fingers crossed. They say that the steel 
industry traditionally has “gone to coal’’; 
that it would be uneconomical to bring 
coal over-rail to the steel mills. 

Economists see it another way. They 
say ‘that the steel business stands on 
three legs—shipment in of iron ore; ship- 
ment in of coal; shipment out of steel. 
They claim that the steel business is 
doomed when any two legs involve rail 
transportation. Thus, they argue, Pitts- 
burgh steel mills will lose out com- 
petitively when ore has to come from 
abroad to Atlantic ports, and be re- 
shipped by rail overland. 

Here’s another kink. Econometric 

Institute of New York has clients in the 
Pittsburgh area. It has advised them to 
get out of Pittsburgh, move to the 
Coast. So said an Econometric’s official 
to a meeting of the New England Coun- 
cil at Portsmouth a week ago. 
e Example—Best argument steel-minded 
New Englanders have pulled out of the 
hat so far is Bethlehem Steel’s profitable 
tidewater plant at Baltimore. They say 
that Bethlehem’s experience with water- 
hauled foreign ores proves the value of 
a seacoast steel industry. 


ITTSBURGH—-The bulk of the 
U.S. steel industry will not have to 
move to the coasts—or anywhere else. 

That is the firm belief of H. W. Gra 

ham, vice-president and director of tech 
nology of Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor 
His reasoning: There are still millions of 
tons of good quality iron ore in this 
country. Only minor adjustments in 
treatment will be required to make it 
excellent blast furnace material. More 
over, new developments in methods of 
treating the ore will prevent its cost 
from rising more than 30% over present 
values during the next 20 years. 
e Cheap Beneficiation?—Graham admits 
that most future ore will have to comc 
from beneficiation of low-grade taconite. 
But he is not so gloomy as some othe: 
steel men about the possible cost of 
beneficiation. He hinted that J. & L. 
already sees two possible developments 
which may cut beneficiating costs: 

(1) Best over-all beneficiation results 
may be obtained from low-grade ores in 
the Upper Michigan peninsula rather 
than from Minnesota taconite. Reason: 
The former may not have to be crushed 
to so fine a degree. 

(2) Research may ultimately develop 
a chemical means of beneficiation to re- 
place the stupendous task of mechanical 
crushing of millions of tons of rock. 

e New Laboratory—To investigate these 
and other possibilities, J. & L. has 
opened a new ore research laboratory in 
Negaunee, Mich. The location is adja- 
cent to large undeveloped J. & L. hold- 
ings. These include a “substantial” 
amount of high-quality direct shipping 
ore, requiring underground mining, 
along with ores that can be mined from 
open pits. The ores have an iron con- 
tent ranging from 50% down to 25%. 

J. & L. is “reasonably optimistic” éhat 

its new laboratory will develop a benef- 
ciating process to concentrate the lean 
ores in the Michigan areas without 
undue cost. Then, said Graham, the 
ore supply available to J. & L. would be 
“almost unlimited.” 
e Other Companies—Meanwhile, other 
steel companies, too, are sure to make 
every effort to find cheap means of benc- 
ficiation. They aren’t likely to migrate 
until every means of utilizing every iron- 
ore source is exhausted. 
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 K GET the jump on competition, travel and ship 
by Martin transport. Now entering service on 
leading airlines the world over, these ultramodern 
planes set new standards in speed, comfort, economy 
and cargo capacity. Read below how Martin trans- 
ports can cut costs and increase sales. Then have an 
airline engineer go over your business operation and 
see how you can build profits through traveling and 
shipping by Martin airliner. 


BUILD SALES .. . TRAVEL BY MARTIN 
AIRLINERS. By high-speed Martin 
airliner, salesmen can cover more 
territory, make more calls and 
still enjoy weekends at home. 
Samples, models can go with 
salesmen via air cargo. Non- 
productive travel time is re- 
duced and sales and maintenance men can spend more 
time in customers’ offices or shops. Contacts be- 
tween top executives are multiplied, markets ex- 
panded, needed recreation nearer than ever before. 









“FLYING HERE AHEAD OF 
COMPETITION 
PAID OFF!” 








Be Pir! Travel and Ship by Martin Transport 


And you arrive at your destination refreshed, im- 
maculate, when you travel by Martin airliner 

CUT COSTS ... SHIP BY MARTIN 
TRANSPORT. When you ship by 
Martin transport, the fac- 
tory is only hours away 





from distributors . . . in- 
ventories may be lowered 
™-:: replacement parts reach 


customers quickly. Fresh 
foods, flowers, other perishables may be shipped 
in or out of season with lower refrigeration 
costs, no crating, less spoilage. Air-fresh commodi- 
ties bring top prices, too. There's a powerful mer- 
chandising and advertising story in clothes rushed 
from style centers, newspapers and magazines flown 
to distributors, other products sent by air 
THe GLenn L. Martin Company, Battimore 3, Mp. 


THE AIRLINES GAIN YOU TIME... TIME... TIME 
—AND TIME MEANS MONEY TO BUSINESS 


. 
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CONVEYOR SYSTEM carries the stock from garage (right) to store (left) and back 


New Store, New Methods 


Foley’s Houston (Tex.) department store has radical designs 
to promote merchandising. Goods distributed for convenience of 
shopper—whose purchases are sent to her car in garage. 


The eyes of the merchandising 
world are upon Texas. There, in bus- 
tling Houston, Foley’s new department 
store is opening Monday, Oct. 20. 

e Dream—It is a shopper’s dream, full 
of scientific gadgets and the latest wrin- 
kles in mechanized selling. But market- 
ing men are not looking just at the 
gadgetery; they are focused chiefly on 
Mrs. Shopper's reactions. If they see 
that she regards the store more as a re- 
tail dreamworld than a Rube Goldberg 
nightmare, other department stores can 


50 


be expected to follow at least some of 
the innovations. 

Foley’s is an old resident of Houston. 
Federated Department Stores, big east- 
ern chain, bought it in 1945. Under 
former management Foley’s had grossed 
around $6-million annually. Federated 
management brought sales up to $11- 
million by 1946, hopes to reach around 
$23-million during the first year in the 
new store. 

e Expensive Project—More than $10- 
million has gone into the construction 





of Foley’s 476,000-sq.tt. buil ‘in 
Main Street, into a five-story »);... 7 
garage that adjoins the store, an. j,..> 4 7 
big merchandise warehouse. |) 
downtown store, Foley’s faced 

jor problems: parking of custon 

and deliveries of merchand: 

and out of the store. It met j 
setting up the big garage to ser, 

the customers’ parking needs 
store’s trafic needs. 

The store building itself sits on a; 
city block, is six and one halt sto; 
high, of modern design—and does y-7 
have a window above the strect fy). F 
It is specially lighted, electronically ,; 
conditioned, and radiant heated. — 

e Windows—Leaving out the windoy; 
was one of the most drastic devel 
ments of the whole operation. W indoy 
have always been the curse of depar.fi 
ment stores. They mean waste of wal 
space, soot and dirt on merchandiy, fy 
and changes in lighting effects whi 
put the display of merchandise to ; 
serious disadvantage. 

By eliminating the windows, the de. f 
signers and Foley managers could tale 
full advantage of several new idea 
brought to them by Federated official. 
These ideas in store layout had been 
partially tested from time to time ina 
small way in various parts of the coun- J 
try, and were found to be sound. 

There are show windows, of coure—t 
—on three sides. The one at the main} 
entrance, with span of 135 ft. of glas 
without obstruction, will be one of the 
biggest display windows in the world. 
e Basic Difference—Basically, the main 
functional difference between the new 
Foley’s and other department stores is 
the flow of customer traffic. That, inj 
turn, stems from the design, which] 
sends most people through the stor|} 
via extra-size escalators in the center of 3 
the building. 3 

When customers come to a floor)” 
they shop toward the outer walls. The |¥ 
perimeter area of each floor, no longe 7 
taken up by windows, is used for dis |} 
play racks. Behind the display racks and} ‘ 
counters are rooms for reserve stocks 0! |] 
merchandise. The merchandise its! J 
flows from the basement to each depart § 
ment on special automatic elevatos > 
close to the outer walls. 

e No Carrying—From the shopper! 
standpoint, the most attractive innova 
tion is one that cuts out her having \f 
carry her packages. After her purchase 
are made, the wrapped bundles 
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dropped into package chutes. The ms. 
slide to conveyor belts in the basemen. 7 me 
go through a tunnel to the garage acto‘) wa 
the street. There sorters separate mai. = 


delivery, and customer packages. 
Garage attendants get the custome | 
packages, put them in the customers § 
car. Thus all the customer has to do * 
to park her car in the garage, was 
through the tunnel between the gatas’ 
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YOUR “PROBLEM CHILD” BY-PRODUCT 


MAY YIELD NEW EARNINGS 


When you ty DPI ce 


perhaps we can help you find the answer. Molecular distillation of 


“undistillable” substances has often shown surprising results. We're 
ready to help you if we can, in this manner: 


1. Let’s say you’re a processor of petroleum products. Or animal 
fats. One of your by-products is a high molecular-weight ma- 
terial in which you suspect the presence of valuable compo- 
nents. Your research people can find no commercially practical 
way of extracting them. Ordinary laboratory methods fail. Well... 


3. From what you tell DPI, it seems likely that your material can 


be processed in the molecular still. You send a sample. Our 
experienced technicians run it through a series of experimental 
distillations. You get a confidential report of their findings, and 
samples of the fractions they separate. Then . . . 


5. Molecular distillation shows results! Your research depart- 
ment is finding new methods of processing your raw oils—new 
ways of refining some of your present products—and new com- 
mercial possibilities in some of your wastes. These new processes 
and products aid you in planning future company operations. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. 


739 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 





2. One da 


your research chief mentions DPI’s Falling Film 
Molecular Still. He wants you to order one—to expand the scope 
of the work his department is deing. He suggests, as a first step, 
you ask DPI to evaluate a sample of the substance you’ve been 
wondering about. And... 





$4 


4. On promising reports from DPI, you order a Falling Film Mo- 
lecular Still for your laboratories. To help make the fullest use 
of this analytical tool, one of your research men is invited to 
DPI’s laboratories where he learns the operating procedures 
for experimentation with the Falling Film Still. Now... 


WITH the Falling Film Molecular Still, you can expand 
the scope of your research facilities—possibly with 
success similar to that suggested above. The Molecular 
Still is the only type of instrument able to distill selec- 
tively many kinds of oils, waxes and fats without heat 
injury to the material. 

We invite your letter asking for complete inform- 
ation about the Falling Film Molecular Still— 
another unique tool born of DPI’s pioneering 
research in high-vacuum technology. Use 
the convenient corner card as a re- 
minder to write now for details 
about this process. 




























IS IT WORTH 3¢ A DAY 
TO OFFER A QUIET WELCOME ? 


Are your callers met with the 
confusion and inefficiency of a 
noisy office when they enter 
your reception room? For only 
3¢ a day, you can end all that 
noise with an acoustical ceiling 
of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

It’s not only courteous to 
callers; it’s just plain good busi- 
ness to abolish the distracting 
din of shrill bells, clattering 
business machines, and loud 
voices. With Cushiontone, the 
whole improvement costs but 3¢ 
a day for the average 75 square 
feet per worker, when figured 
over 4 or 5 years. 

Up to three-quarters of 
the sound that strikes the 
surface of Cushiontone 
is absorbed in the 484 





ISHIONTONE 1S A REG. TRADE-MARK 


deep fibrous holes of each 12” 
square of this material. Cush- 
iontone is a good reflector of 
light, too, and even repainting 
will not affect its high acous- 
tical efficiency. 

Your local Armstrong con- 
tractor will be glad to prove to 
you with a free estimate the 
economy of Cushiontone. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, “What to 
Do About Office Noise.” It gives com- 
plete facts, Armstrong Cork Com- 


pany, Acoustical Department, 4710 
Walnut St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


oS 


ARMSTRONG’'S CUSHIONTONE 
: a. A 
Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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and the store, do her shopping, «1d jp. 
struct the sales person to write he, 
garage ticket number on the sale; shee 
that goes with the package. Tho bun. 
dles are all neatly packed in her cy 
when she is ready to drive home. 

e Perimeter Stock Rooms—There \\]] } 
no troublesome waits, either, when cys. 
tomers ask for odd sizes. The salesman 
merely steps into the perimeter stock. 
room and brings in the style or siz 
wanted. These rooms extend all «round 
the walls and service every department 
on each floor of the store. 

Time is saved, too, on credit sales 
checks. All credit is filed on a negative 
basis. When a sales clerk calls the 
credit department, only the bad credit 
files are checked—not the file showing 
how much credit can be extended. This 
saves time for the customer. Foley’; 
figures it pays to gamble on the proba. 
bility that a good $50-a-month customer 
will pay a $200 bill promptly. 

The one concession to the old days 


‘ 


in the business is made to the “car. 











GLAMOR SANDWICH 


The One-Two-Three Club 
restaurant in New York’s swank 
Park Avenue area believes that 
in advertising, as in eating, 
what’s inside the sandwich 
counts. It has replaced the tra- 
ditional sanndiarich man with a 
sandwich girl. Showgirl Nan- 
ette Fredrics (above) earns 
money this way for her singing 
lessons. And she gets a lot more 
attention than the usual walk- 
ing billboard. 










—— 
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As metalworking goes, so goes the nation’s economic health. 


The Metalworking industries, representing over one-third of 
all American industry, are probably more responsible than 
any other segment of industry for the country’s economic 
recovery and continued prosperity, since they cover both the 
capital goods and consumer goods markets. 


BURNHAM FINNEY 
Editor, American Machinist 


SHAPING INDUSTRIAL 
PROSPERITY THROUGH 


are fabricated all metal products from giant ships to the 


a most delicate instruments and tools. 





TN ouR COUNTRY there is a vast variety and quantity of 
O] raw materials... and men and women with the in- ir 
Dventive genius, resourcefulness and work-together ability 
o make the most of our good fortune. For instance, 
hat we make with metals is a very important chapter hil indpeiiaii Gib tedih dlainnes tex mana od the 
pega ren Cemeeny. ‘ | improvements in methods. Centrifugal pumps are 
| No one questioned the might of our Metal Working | used in power plants, pumping stations, shops and 
“Industry during the war, when it accounted for nearly mills, and for circulating the coolant liquids for 
fifty per cent of our unequalled manufacturing activity.  . eanstiieiaatn: tlinien: italia Ri paella Recital etaelneen. 
And, we must not forget that during normal times it. | tion air for blast furnaces, converters and heating 


represents approximately thirty per cent of such activity. | equipment... Diesel engines furnish economical 
In its 28,000 plants, employing nearly 4,000,000 wage- power. 
searners and billions of dollars of modern machinery ee 


ngersoll-R 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


As a manufacturer of efficient, modern machin- 
ery Ingersoll-Rand is a part of this great Metal 
Working Industry. I-R products—made of metal— 
are used throughout the industry. Air compressors 
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added h. Pp. FOR YOUR 


COMPETITIVE RACE 


Tone UP your production machine for the competitive 
race, and let Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories 
provide the added horsepower that will keep you out in 
front. With Towmotor maintaining a scheduled flow of 
materials between every phase of operation, your produc- 
tion machine will function smoothly and swiftly . . . you'll 
get maximum output at minimum cost. There’s a Pocket 
Catalog that lists the complete line of Towmotor Fork Lift 
Trucks and Accessories . . . send for your copy today. Tow- 
motor Corporation, Division 2, 1226 East 152nd Street, 


Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 


REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 
CRANE ARM © RAM © EXTENSION FORKS ¢ EXTENSION BACKREST 


OVERHEAD GUARD 





DISTRIBUTION 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE ® 
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riage trade:” There are elevator. (R,; 


Foley’s figures that most traffic jl] p, ; 


handled by the huge escalator s: .tey, 
These elevators are accessible ‘5 4) 
street through a special entrance Aj 


the luxury goods departments a:2 cop, | 


veniently adjacent to them. 

e Lures for Men—There is a sim) j; 5, 
cial street entrance to the maii flo; 
accessories shop. Directly above it ¢; 
the upper floors are the men’s c|othin: 
and sports shops. Foley’s claims tat } 
sticking to that corner of the store, 
man can shop all day without ever ¢; 
countering a woman. To lure male 
tomers, Foley’s has placed the men 
entrance on the side of the building 
that is close to the Chamber of Con 
merce, Houston Club, and the busine: 
section. To keep them there, it has 
special men’s restaurant. 

e Sectionalization—All departments ;; 
the store have been arranged in thre 
price levels: thrift shop for low budge: 
customers, moderate shop for the aver 
age shopper, and “carriage trade” f 
the big buyers. 

In addition, all departments have 
been sectionalized by sizes of apparel- 
for example, all the size 16 dresses are 
in one section. Another feature com- 
bines accessories with apparel. 

As a final touch, the toy department 
is next to the store auditorium. At 
Christmas time the auditorium become 
floor space for the seasonally expanded 
toy department. A tea room next to the 
auditorium can be extended for large 
luncheon affairs. 

e Merchandise Flow—The flow of mer- 


chandise into the store begins at the | 


outlying 121,000-sq.-ft. warehouse. 
Trucks carry the merchandise from the 
warehouse to the parking-garage build- 
ing. There it is unloaded, sent to the 
receiving and marking rooms by con- 
veyor belt. 

Buyers check incoming goods against 

their lists and price-mark them, Under 
store rules the prices stay as originall 
checked. Buyers cannot conduct private 
sales of their own to run up volume. 
The merchandise is then placed on 
wheeler trucks that fit exactly into 
freight elevators; these elevators are set 
in the basement, stop and unload at 
the right floor—all automatically. 
e Pins to Fur Coats—Max Levine, stor 
president, says that Foley's slogan will 
be “everything for everybody.” The 
store will stock everything from pack 
aged pins to $25,000 fur coats. 

At 11:30 am. on Oct. 20 movie 
columnist Hedda Hopper will cut the 
silken cord at the main entrance to 
open the store. After speeches by loca! 
celebrities and an inaugural luncheon in 
the new store restaurant, Mrs. ‘Typica 
Shopper will enter the sales floors 
the afternoon. Thus will begin the rea 
test of the wisdom of a $10-millio 
investment. 
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STANDARD LYON PRODUCTS CONTRACT PRODUCTION OF SHEET STEEL ITEMS 


(Gauges from 8 to 30) 


ill mak 
LYON fie ress: 
--aud give you prompt delivery 


Here’s how you can speed up plant expansion, boost pro- 


duction, or turn surplus steel inventory into cash. 


(1) If you can supply us with 16 to 24 gauge sheet steel, 
we will supply you pound for pound with any selection 
of Lyon standard products now in production. 


(2) We will manufacture to specifications, in Lyon Pro- 
duction run quantities, assemblies, sub-assemblies, or 


parts in gauges No. 8 and lighter up to No. 30. 
Write or phone your nearest Lyon dealer or district office. 


L Y re | METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 1010 Menroe Ave., Avrora, ilinois 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
* Shelving eKitchen Cabinets Filing Cabinets Storage Cabinets* Conveyors Tool Stands Flat Orawer Files 
* Lockers * Display Equipment Cabinet Benches ¢Bench Drawers «Shop Boxes eService Carts Tool Trays «Tool Boxes 
* Wood Working Benches «Hanging Cabinets Folding Chairs @Work Benches ¢Bar Racks Hopper Bins © Desks * Sorting Files 
* Economy Locker Racks «Welding Benches Drawing Tables Drawer Units Bin Units Parts Cases Stools elroning Tables 
























| \ Painless Baking 
M d Prepared cake, specialty 
} flours invade small commercial 


Hye Ac 6, ident S bakery field; save time, money 


while maintaining quality. 


3 
In baking cakes and specialtic.. ¢! 
Co st Industr smaller commercial baker today oft 
_—, orders prepared flours instead of iiixing 
" his own. Made with materials bought ) 


large quantities, and mixed by factor 
machinery, they offer him economies » 
per shop Wwo rker squeezing through present financial 
knotholes—and make good cake. 
e Savings Vary—On a commonly us 
yellow-cake formula, savings amount | 
% about 40% in some cases. That is, 22 
‘ : per Ye ar lb. of self-mixed batter cost about S$: 
oe as against $3 for ready-mixed. Such sa 
ings are important to bakers in a da 
when they are caught with rising cost 
That is indicated by the fact that the 
| were forced to raise the price of bread 
last week (BW—Oct.11'47,p22). 
A. W. Langlois of Los Angeles has 
built a thriving business from that 


98% of all Eye Accidents 3 
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*(Society for the Prevention of Blindness) 
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FOR IDLE HANDS , io 

Harassed parents have a new le so 

answer to the question: What pening | 

to do with junior in the car? Mhout | 

Send to your nearest A-0 Safety It’s a rubber toy steering whee] | inger 
Representative or direct to American that fastens on to the dash- Fe 
Optical Company, Box B, for a copy of board right beside dad’s. A. mee 
the new booklet, "Eye Accident Costs," Martin Rothbardt of Chicago oo wi 
which tells how much eye accidents cost, dreamed it up to keep his own he f 
how to prevent them and how much you can three-year-old son from pester- per-s 
save by preventing then. ing him. Statler Mfg. Co. | Bhi 4.1, 





makes it; it retails at $2.98. The 


| 
i ‘ Crowning touch of realism: The | | 
American @ Optical cee | ae 
| & 

















edie —but softly, so junior won't 
Safety Division bother the driver. 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS | 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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|The man who cooled 
| @ milton hotheads 








Some women can fix anything with a 
bent hairpin. But it took a man to 


ea problem that had stumped the 


1 ->, 


rpin experts for generations. 


aR 


le solved the irritating problem of 


San 


pening and shutting stubborn windows 
mhout benefit of crowbars, by means of 


»~ 


B® ingenious, automatic sash-balance, 
Mich enables you to perform that oper- 
fon with one finger. 

{ he principal member of this new 
Emper-saver is a length of high carbon, 
ah-balance spring steel made by Roeb- 
iy. The manufacturers have such con- 








fence in this Roebling product that 


they guarantee their sash balance for the 
entire life of the building in which it 
is installed. 

Roebling flat spring steel is one of the 
most widely used of the hundreds of 
Roebling products, yet it is the least 
known. Few men think of umbrella stays, 
clock springs, feeler gauges, measuring 
rules and tapes, and thousands of other 
articles, in terms of flat spring steel. 

On the other hand, when enterprising 
inventors create knotty design problems, 
when competition dictates re-design of 
a product in order to lower costs, engi- 
neers invariably look to these Roebling 






























































products for at least part of the solution. 

Born of free enterprise . . . the system 
that creates demands for thousands of 
articles that are unknown to the citizens 
of other countries . . . fat wire and flat 
spring steel point the way to other un- 
dreamt of developments and markets. 

Roebling flat wire and spring steel 
have earned the confidence of designers 
and engineers throughout industry ... 


the world over. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY 
Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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b ROE BLING | 


ROEBLING : 














/ 
/ FOR UNIT SHOWN $4450 


/ Speaker Stations af 

/ $16.20 and $18.10 

Fy Slightly Higher West of the Rockies 
@ Give orders... get action... 


gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 

up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free folder 
show you how 
FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for your Words. 


. +» Pin to your letterhead 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
gue 
Dept. B-53, St. Charles, I1!. 


Please send free literature os checked: 





C0) Flexifone Intercommunication 
C) Plont-Broadcasting 
C Make appointment to discuss our needs 
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MOTORCYCLE HANDYMAN FOR CAR PARK 


Motorcycles are doing second-story work for hard-pushed attendants at a 
two-level Milwaukee car-parking station. During the morning rush, a Har- 
ley-Davidson Servi-Car at Boston Store Auto Park speeds a driver and three 
employees to the checking-in platform in 25 seconds. On foot, the trip 
took three minutes. From 4 to 5:30 p.m., the Servi-Car reverses its shuttle. 








knowledge. As head of the Thriftimix 
Corp. (4307 Maywood Ave., Los Ange- 
les 11), he went to work on the skeptical 
Quartermaster Corps right after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Langlois proved that his mixes were 
cheaper than Army formulas and easier 
to use under field conditions. Langlois 
still sells his mixes by the ton to the 
armed forces. 

e Prepared Mix Cheaper—To illustrate 
the price advantage on the yellow-cake 
formula: 





Ingredients Cost 
Cake Sie 91D. . Ss si aoe $ .30 
Good quality shortening, 21b.60z. .80 
Sugar (130%), 6 Ib. 8 oz....... 59 
Be eas hc sh antes ee eaed 005 
Baking powder, 5 0z..........-. 055 
Liquid skim milk, 5 Ib........... 45 
BE: CIR. bo 60505 venguenens 1.50 
NOME oii ines Sista deepens 30 
Labor 1.20 SARs 5.050699 4a 1.05 

$5.05 


This makes 21 lb. 13 oz. of batter. 
Prepared mix for the same cake, con- 
taining everything except water, costs 
$2.90 (144 Ib. at 20¢ a Ib.). To get it 
ready for the oven takes 74 Ib. of water 
and five minutes of labor. 

e Maintains Quality—Years ago, when 
commercial bakers paid little attention 
to costs, Langlois sold mixes by having 
bakers figure out their own formulas, 
then discover they could save money 
with his product. Today they are all 
keen about costs, and in the present era 
of high material prices and bakers’ 





wages, are concerned chiefly with qual- 


ity. It is general experieuce that baker’ 
customers like mix goods, which are 
compounded with laboratory analysc 


Besides cake mixtures, there are pre- F) 4" 
pared flours for griddle cakes, waffles. i 
= \am 


doughnuts, biscuits, muffins, coffe: 
cake, and cornbread, some of them use: 
in restaurants to save time and assure 


uniformity in mixing where skilled hel; 


is scarce. 

These products have taken hold of 
the doughnut industry in a big way, be 
ing convenient for machines. Report 
indicate from 60% to 75% of all the 
doughnuts cooked in the U. S. today ar 
made of prepared flours. 


HOVING EXPANDS 

A bit more than a year ago, the new) 
formed Hoving Corp. took over Bo: 
wit Teller, leading New York specialty 
shop (BW—Jun.8’46,p79). At the time 
it was freely predicted that the com 
pany’s astute boss, Walter Hoving. 
would not be content with the swank 
specialty field—that he would soon in 
vade the mass market. 

Last week those predictions cam¢ 
true. A Hoving Corp. subsidiary openec 
the first of a chain of one-price dres\ 
shops on New York’s Madison Ave. The 
Anson Jones shops will sell misses 
dresses, sizes 9 to 18, at the single price 
of $29.95. The stores will sell only 
dresses. 

The chain will eventually have out 
lets in a number of other cities. Hoving 
Corp. will do the buying. 
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— | Namm Quits U.P.S. 


Pi. nee ec ete 


Brooklyn department store 
gets its own delivery service as 
WUnited Parcel costs cut too much 
into profits. 


United Parcel Service, Inc., began de- 
livering packages in the New York area 
in 1930. Namm’s, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
was one of the first stores to sign up. 
Since then, every major department 
store and many specialty shops in metro- 
politan New York have engaged U.PS. 
to handle their deliveries. 

e Change—Now Namm’s has decided 
to pull out of U.P.S. Reason: As 
with many department stores, delivery 
charges constitute a major expense at 
Namm’s. By contracting elsewhere for 
its deliveries, the Brooklyn store hopes 
to cut costs. 

| Namm’s emphasizes that the shift is 
only an experiment. Should it fail to 
reduce delivery costs, the company may 
be back with U.P.S. within a year. But 
| if the experiment proves successful, it 
might set the pattern for other stores 
with economic and geographical setups 
similar to Namm’s. 

To deliver its packages Namm’s has 
engaged a young Brooklyn furniture 
| mover named Joseph Cory. He operates 
) a ficet of 13 trucks, got a little package- 
delivery experience when he worked for 
Namm’s during a U.P.S. strike. 
eCanceled Profit—Namm’s delivery 
problems are not unique. Like many 
stores which specialize in inexpensive 
“price-appeal’’ goods, the cost of de- 
livery frequently cancels out the profit 
) ona small purchase. 

According to figures compiled by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn., the 
average sale last year in department 
| stores with over $10-million yearly vol- 
ume was $4.27. This means that profit 
| margins are cut heavily for stores han- 
dling low-priced merchandise if the 
average purchase has to be delivered. 

Stores selling higher-priced merchan- 
dise are much better off. Their delivery 
costs constitute a much smaller per- 
centage of the profit on each transac- 
tion, can more easily be included in the 
markup. 
¢ Geography—A_ second factor in 
Namm’s decision was the location of 
the store’s customers. The company es- 
timates that at least 75% of its custom- 
ers live in the Brooklyn area. Namm’s is 
betting that both these customers and 
the smattering of others in the metro- 
politan area will be adequately served 
by the new system. 

United Parcel is not saying much 
about Namm’s withdrawal; the company 
still has plenty of business to handle in 
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Brush Company 
Uses 
BOSTIK 
Customized 
Adhesives 
to Help Sustain 
Quality of Product 














the New York area. Although individual 
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In the manufacture and assembly of Pro-phy-lac-tic’s new 
line of twisted-in-wire household brushes, it is necessary to bond 
securely a plastic handle to twisted steel wire. 


Conventional types of adhesives tested by the company for this 
use shrank, caused the handle to loosen and were difficult to adapt 
to Pro-phy-lac-tic’s fast, modern assembly methods. 


The company’s switch to BOSTIK Customized Adhesives has re- 
sulted in much faster assembly, easier handling, lower produc- 
tion cost and a finer finished product. 


Large manufacturers in other industries, too, have found that what- 
ever the bonding problem, there’s a BOSTIK Customized 
Adhesive to bond any material to any material—in any 
combination. 


Write for full information today—ask for your 
free copy of “Adhesive Facts.” 


B B CHEMICAL COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


"Whatever It Is BOND IT WITH 


BOSTIK 


Customized Adhesives 
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FOR A GOOD BEGINNING 


So often appliance sales fall through before they get started — 
just because customers lose confidence over some minor detail. 
That's 
right and end right 


why it pays to be sure that sales of your product begin 
—by using long-lasting Flamenol* cords. 
And when it comes to cords and plugs, dealers and users 
know what they’re looking for. They go for the finished, high- 
quality ‘‘look”’ 
tough construction and the decorative appearance of Flamenol 


of an appliance with a Flamenol cord. The 


cords add to the value of your product. And the Géneral Electric 
name on the plug holds their confidence. 
You can count on Flamenol cords to stand up, with no come- 


backs for service, no user complaints. 





AVAILABLE NOW FOR YOUR PRODUCT - 
Crack-free Flamenol insulated @ FLAMENOL CORDS 


cords with molded-on, plastic 

plugsare nowavailableinivory . » » with harmonizing plug 
or brown. Standard lengths — molded on for extra strength 
are 6, 8, and 11 feet. Write on 
your business letterhead for 
sample and specifications. Sec- 
tion: Qs59-1010,, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 











*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. * 


GENERAL {) ELECTRIC 












store deliveries are still down aby 
below prewar days, U.P.S. volu: 
not fallen. Addition of new a 
(BW—Jul.6'46,p41) has made 
difference. 


ge 


Procter & Gamble is not wor 
the rapid growth of detergents || \\ 
Sep.27°47 p60). That's what Pr 
Richard R. Deupree told stockho! 
the company’s annual meeting. S 

“There is small chance of detere ge 
placing soap products to any ¢ 
They will supplement rather thai 
plant soap products in most h 
lhe important fact to remember } 
no matter how active the trade ij 
type of products becomes, the con 
is ready and able to market the p 
leaders among the synthetic deterzent 
along with its standard soap prodi 

Stromberg Carlson Co. and Jame, ( 
Petrillo, president of the American | 
eration of Musicians, have com 
agreement on the first FM commerci 
network program. Petrillo has rescind« 
his ban that prevented the Rochest 
Civic Orchestra from broadcasting 
series of 16 concerts over the ( 
tinental FM net (BW —Sep.27°47,p4 
Petrillo’s ruling: The orchestra 
signed with Stromberg previous t 
issuance of his ban against live mi 
appearing on FM. Thus it could co 
tinue its Treasury of Music concert 
until Dec. 26, when the contract run 
out. 

United Fruit Co. took big space in 
Boston and New York newspapers | 
week to spread a message: “We have 1 
increased the price of our bananas sinc 
December, 1946.” What wholesale: 
and retailers were doing to bana 
prices was something else again. But 
United Fruit wa$ not going to take the 
blame. 

Two major cities, New York City and 
St. Louis, plan to put on fairs and 
exhibits to build up business: 

e New York’s seven-months’ golden 
jubilee is slated to open in April, 1945. 
The big show will play up some of the 
city’s leading industries: aviation, the 
needle trades, fashion. A mov ing walk- 
away will shuffle 8,000 sightseers an 
hour past outdoor exhibits set up on 
Park Avenue’s traffic islands. Planners 
estimate costs at $1.8-million, receipts 
at $2.8-million. The city’s Board of 
Estimates will vote on it late this 
month. 

e St. Louis planners have a grandiose 
World’s Fair in the works for 1953-54. 
Total estimated cost: $25-million, to be 
raised by subscription, a debenture 15 
sue, state and city contributions. The 
Chamber of Commerce and local bus: 
ness interests backing the proposal ha 

put together a World’s Fair Commi! 

tee to blueprint the spectacle. 
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N MANY BUSINESSES—and the 

feed business is typical—large 
dealer stocks are no longer neces- 
sary. Fast Truck-Trailer deliv- 
eries bring dealers new supplies 
as they are needed —a big safe- 
guard against losses from fluc- 
tuating markets. 


Many years ago Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago, Illi- 
'  nois, discovered that by the Trailer method of haul- 
\ ing they could supply their dealers in nearby states 
with regularly scheduled overnight deliveries. 





ee ee 


Now, 22 Fruehauf Vans keep a constant supply of 
} scientifically compounded feeds — everything from 
|  vitamin-balanced dairy feed to dog ration, poultry 
| to hog feed — rolling to Arcady dealers in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, lowa, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. The 
newest additions to the fleet are 6 Stainless Steel 
Fruehaufs with Gravity Suspension Tandem Axles 


—the most modern of 











all hauling equipment. 


More and more 
you'll observe that 


The biological labora- 
tory is s by skilled 
technicians who con- 
stently make tests to 
insure perfectly bal- 
anced with top 
vitomin contents. Hun- 
dreds of fowl are 
studied in | 

feeding pens. 








you caw PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 


MK ee - 


" ‘thave of the 16 standard aahant Vane, in addition to the 6 Stainless Stee! units, 


a FRUEHAUF ASAT AY TRANSPORTATION’: 


y Bins’ Keep Inventories Down! 








These Fruehavf 
rubber-tired ‘feed 
™ bins’’ are being 
loaded with 100-Ib. 
socks. 


a MS 


stock dealers on scheduled runs. 


professional haulers and top names in industry are 
buying Stainless Steel Trailers. This is because Stain- 
less Steel is lighter but stronger—more durable— 
and maintenance costs are phenomenally low. In 
fact no Stainless Steel Trailer has ever been reported 
“worn out.” 


If you’d like to see the low maintenance figures 
of long users of Stainless Steel and know more 
about these non-corrosive Vans, just call in a Frue- 
hauf representative. 


Remember, only Fruehauf builds Stainless Steel 
Trailers — and by all means get the full Trailer 
story before you buy a truck. 









Arcady compounds more than 
100 kinds of feeds in this big 
Riverdale plant, shipping the 
products by Trailers ond rail. 
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World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 


69 Factory Service Branches 
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Sone citer: etme te nee 


ADD YEARS 
“TO THE LIFE 
OF YOUR 
BUILDING 





Efficient modern management employs 
inexpensive remedial restoration, weath- 
erproofing and waterproofing to extend 
the useful life of every type of building. 
By investing only a small fraction of the 
value of a structure in reparative and 
protective exterior maintenance, it's use- 
fulness is lengthened for decades. And 
the same exclusive Western materials 
used for restoration and preservation, 
renew the original beauty of the build- 
ing at no additional cost. 


Western's 35 years of experience in 
solving weatherproofing and water- 
proofing problems for America’s leading 
firms, qualifies them to analyse your 
property and to recommend an exterior 
maintenance program that will best 
serve your requirements. 


There is no obligation for a prelim- 
inary survey. Write or call the nearest 
Western office. 


*Weatherproofing is the or! of preserving build- 
ings through an intelligent understanding of 
noturol forces and the use of proper moterials. 


WATERPROOFING COMPANIES 


* ST. LOUIS * CINCINNATI 
Kansas City. Mo Dayton, Ohic 
Springfield, II Indianapolis 
Charlotte. N.C BOSTON 
Atienta, Ga NEW YORK 

*® PHILADELPHIA 
Scranton, Pa 


Tey Veto) 
Baltimore, Md pee 


Washington, D C 
*® DETROIT 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Toronto. Ont 
Montreal. Qy 
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In metallic alloys, small percentages 
of elements like chromium, manganese, 
nickel make a big difference in proper- 
ties. They add strength, make machin- 
ing easier, affect metal behavior in other 
ways. So the metal maker has to be sure 
that the mixture in each batch hits 
specifications right on the button. 

This takes time and money. It can 
slow down furnace output. However, an 
unusual machine, now on the market 
after five years of development, promises 
to cut the make-certain time to less than 
a minute. Basically, the device applies 
an electronic brain to the metal maker’s 
metal-analyzing technique. Developer of 
the machine is Applied Research Lab- 
oratories, one of the five U.S. firms 
making metal-analyzing equipment. The 
machine is called a Quantometer. 

e Three a Minute—On a recent repeti- 
tive analysis job, the device turned out 
three analyses a minute. Sav ings in heat- 
ing cost by such a fast analysis could be 
considerable. In a case where a refiner 
is operating a dozen furnaces on a 24-hr. 
basis, output might be increased by the 
equivalent of another furnace. 

The quantometer is not just an im- 
provement on A.R.L.’s present line of 
analyzing equipment (which is being 





sold at the rate of $1-million annually). 


PRODUCTION 


QUANTOMETER analyzes specimen alloy for its co-inventors. Lindhurst (right) has 
placed sample in the sparking machine (center). Hasler reads off the alloy percent 


High-Speed Alloy Analyzer 


Using electronic eyes, the new Quantometer automatical 
reads off analyses of metallic alloys in 20 sec. Speed permits faste 
and more accurate manufacturing control of alloy composition. 








Rather, it is an advanced step \ 
applies electronics to the problen 
the chemical analysis of solids. 
e Basic Process—Conventional 5) 
graphic equipment works this way: 
(1) A spark is created by applying 
carefully controlled electric charge t 
sample of the material being analyzed 
(2) The light from the | 
broken up into a spectrum and i 
flected against a plate on which th 
sands of tiny parallel lines have bee 
drawn (a diffraction grating). 
(3) The spectrum is photographed 
(4) Individual lines on the negati 
are compared for blackness with a ma 
ter photograph of other spectrum line 
whose exact value is known. No line 


position) on the spectrum ever represen! 7 


more than one element. Thus, studyin: 
the thickness (or blackness) of the lin 
reveals the exact quantity of that el 
ment in the sample. 

e Adaptation—This process, at botton 
is an adaptation of photography to th 
spectroscope (invented by Gustav Kitc! 
hoff and Robert Bunsen in 1859). ! 


photography and comparison oper it10n 


(steps 3 and 4) consume the greates' 


f 


part of the metal refiner’s precious turf 


nace time. 
It is in these steps that the Quan 
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cer saves time. The Quantometer is, 
fect, a kind of self-reading spectrom- 
:. For the photographic negative it 
stitutes electronic eyes in the form 
4 dozen photomultiplier tubes. Each 
se takes a 20-sec. “look” at one speci- 
line in the spectrum produced by the 
ark and diffraction grating. 
‘Jectric Eyes at Work—The electric 
rrent produced by each of these tubes 
n exact vy alae to the intensity of 
e spectrum line it views. This current 
amplified electronically and is trans- 
tted to electrical impulse recorders— 
counters). 
When the spark is applied to the 
mple, the counters start driving 50-in.- 
ng tapes (one for each tube). When 
e spark is shut off, the tapes stop. The 
stance they have traveled (measured 
a scale printed on the tapes) tells 
e percentage of the element in the 
ple tested. The operator gets his 
aswer simply by reading the tape. Then 
presses a reset button, and the ma- 
ine clears itself, ready for another 
alysis. 
Adaptable—Such speed is well adapted 
p the job of making fast analyses of 
milar samples in a repetitive metal- 
fining operation. However, the tubes 
n be easily moved to examine the 
Bifferent spectrum lines for any of the 
90 elements that fall within the tubes’ 
Bombined range. If more than twelve 
lements need to be measured simul- 








@ancously, extra capacity can be built 
to the machine in the form of addi- 
ional viewing tubes. i? 
® In its lower limits of measurement, 
Whe device requires somewhat higher 
Poncentration of an element than is 
@eeded by the best spectrographic meth- 










| @ds. Within its effective range, the 





Duantometer’s accuracy is said to be 
Buperior because the uncertainties of the 
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PARTNER, engineering director, Applied 
Research Laboratories: R. W. Lindhurst 








Open letter to owners of 
"Caterpillar" D8, D7 and D6 


track-type tractors all over the world: 
you can get current delivery of a 
Hystaway for installation on your 
present or new D8, D7 or D6. Quick 
mounting: on in 2 hours (2 men); off 
in 1 hour. Ask your "Caterpillar" 
distributor about this low investment 
tractor tool for one-half yd. dragline, 
Clamshell and crane work... 

write for illustrated literature. 





HYSTER 
COMPANY 


2907 NE. CLACKAMAS ST, PORTLAND 8 OREGON 





1807 NORTH ADAMS STREET, PEORIA 1. ILLING! 
WORLD'S LARGEST ' 


MANUFACTURER OF 
TRACTOR WINCHES 
































































































Reznor’s big, quiet fan and high-yield 
heat exchanger put heat where you want 
it, at less cost . . . eliminate expensive 
central heating plants. Suspended or floor- 
type units heat any size area in offices, 
theatres, restaurants, stores, factories, ware+ 
cial buildings. 
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REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 
NO STEAM LINES 
NO FIRE TENDING 


NO BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 
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38 MILES PER GALLON 


lf you wont real meee aa choose CROSLEY! 
This fine, new cor reverses the trend toward heovy, 
umbers me onpene ve avtomobiles—we ghs. only 
chou Qs ch and operates for abovt Y, as 


much as eg so-called light cars. 


John B. Hundley, 423 South 3rd St., Lovisville, 
Ky., gets 38 to 40 miles pe 30 n ght havl- 
ing in his Crosley 4 ton Pickup 

And the new CROSLEY truly IS a FINE car, In 


the convertible or sedan, you get ample room for 
4 husky -people plus web tefl You get smooth, 
safe, effortless driving. 


In the Y% ton 
CROSLEY Pl CKU < 
you get real econ- 
omy for service calls, 
light deliveries, etc. 

In every CROSLEY you get the stortling COBRA 
(COpper BRAzed} steel engine with 7'/, to 1 ratio; 
delivers 35 to 50 miles per gallon — core-free 
cruising — lightning pickup 


Sedan lists $888 at factory. Taxes extra. 


=f£RESLEF = 


FINE car 


For information and literature write: Crosley Motors, 
2532-BF Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
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photographic negative are replaced with 
precise, electric impulses. 

e Cost—A.R.L. charges approximately 
$42,000 for the machine. ‘This price in- 
cludes installation and the training of 
the purchaser’s operating and mainte- 
nance personnel. This is roughly twice 
the cost of a spectrometer. 


an eye on Quantometer’s spec 
are: Aluminum Co. of America 
has bought three and has one o1 
Permanente Metals Co., Spoka 
National Smelting Co., Clevela 
e Limits—Because of the special 
ture of the Quantometer, A.R.L 

believe it will ever completely s 








But three metal companies have al- 


ready made the extra investment with 


spectrographic equipment. But it be 
lieves that more and more customen 
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The Great War Myth 


Scientists aren’t ballyhoo artists. 
They insist on learning and check- 
ing facts—by careful analytical pro- 
cedure and test—before they “‘pro- 
mote” a to the public. 
But during the war years, science 
was exposed to a lot of “Sunday- 
supplement” publicity. As a result, 
people expected an avalanche of 
wondrous new products after the 
war. Of course, such things as jet- 
propelled autos didn’t appear. 

That wasn’t too tragic. But such 
publicity did do a great deal of 
harm in another direction: It fos- 
tered the myth that war breeds sci- 
entific progress. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. Atomic 
theory, electronic theory, gas-tur- 
bine theory are not wartime prod- 
ucts. They are, instead, funda- 
mental concepts in science that 
were painstakingly worked out years 
before by well-manned laboratories 
able to interchange knowledge 
freely with the rest of the world. 

War may accelerate the applica- 
tion of such known phenomena. In 
that sense, maybe it did bring the 
day of the jet-propelled car and the 
atomic powerplant nearer. Cer- 
tainly it sharpened our production 
techniques—for, in the race for sur- 
vival, every effort is bent to speed 
output. And some of the produc- 
tion lessons of war have been help- 
ful to industry in peace. 


Evils 

But in the hysteria of war, man- 
power, money, ideas are expended 
at a breakneck pace. War stifles or 
shunts aside normal creative prog- 
ress. When it focuses scientific ef- 
forts on applying known prenomena 
to new and perverted uses, war 
steals from science the precious 
time it needs for basic research. 

There is yet another evil effect 
of war on scientific progress: the 





shortage of trained scientists for 
basic research. This was underlined 
last week by President ‘Truman's 
Scientific Research Board in the 
fourth of its five reports on “Science 


and Public Policy.”” But the point 
has been made many times before 
—by Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, pres 
ident of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, for one. 

In the foundation’s recently is- 
sued annual report, Fosdick said 
that our policy of allowing war to 
interfere with scientific training 
mortgaged our scientific future; that 
it “ground up the seed corn of sci 
entific progress in the next genera- 
tion to make a day’s feed for the 
war machine.” 

Neither Russia nor 


England 
made that mistake. 


Program 


We must face the facts about 
the great war myth. War spurred 
developmental or applied research, 
certainly. But it eroded our te- 
serves of new scientific ideas, short- 
ened our supply of new scientific 
brains. 

American industrial _ progress, 
over the long run, depends on de- 
veloping broad new concepts in 
science. Without a reservoir of 
basic knowledge, new advances in 
practical application inevitably peter 
out. Hence fundamental research 
must be encouraged. But money is 
not enough. Adequate manpower 
must be trained, given the oppor- 
tunity to study and work out ideas, 
to interchange scientific informa- 
tion freely. The program will be 
time-consuming and costly. Finan- 
cial return may be nonexistent for 
years. But such work must go on. 

Basic scientific progress in Amer- 
ica has gone through more than a 
lost week end; it must make up a 
five-year lag. How this might be 
done will be the subject of future 
Production Patterns. 

4 
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You can pick up your telephone receiver today 
and talk to almost anybody, anywhere. This 
miracle of voice communication is due in part to 
the efficiency of Western Electric, supply unit of 
the Bell System since 1882, and manufacturer of 
43,000 varieties of telephone apparatus. 

We feel that Western Electric does a bang-up 
job of advertising, too. The company has been a 
consistent Business Week advertiser almost from 
the day the first issue rolled off the press... 19 
years to be exact. 


Why Advertisers Select BW 
The reason is that Western Electric knows a good 
advertising buy. A good buy because Business 
Week’s reading audience is a highly concentrated 


group of Management-Men .. . executives who 
are the leaders in American business and indus- 
try. Advertisers get a minimum of waste circula- 


tion in Business Week. 


BW Leads...3 to 1! 


Many other advertisers feel as Western Electric 
does about the value of Business Week as an 
advertising medium. This is proved by figures for 
the first six months of 1947. During this period, 
in the classification *Manufacturers’ Materials 
and Supplies, Business Week carried THREE 
TIMES more pages of advertising than the aver- 
age of the six other leading general business and 
newsweekly magazines. 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A MANAGEMENT-MAN ... WELL INFORMED 


* Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis. 
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CUTS EVERYTHING 
FROM WOOD 


indispensable in your home, your factory, 
on your farm or your construction jobs. 


By simply changing blades—the Model 60 MallSaw can be adapted to cutting wood, 
hardened steel, tile, porcelain, glass, and concrete. When used as a table saw, it will 
cut all of the foregoing materials, and by turning the table 90°, it becomes a shaper 
for making odd shaped moldings, chair rails, cornices and other decorative effects. 
A sanding drum can be easily interchanged with shaper heads or a cup-shaped 
grinding wheel mounted on the vertical spindle to serve as a bench grinder. Model 
60 has a 6" blade ~ 2" cutting capacity. Other models available with 214", 2%", and 


414" capacities. 


Ask Your Dealer or write for FREE Booklet, 


“Mall Portable Power Tools’’. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7768 South Chicago Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois 
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TO STEEL! 


MODEL 60 
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This valuable booklet of 


SHIPPING ROOM INFORMATION 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


Helpful hints and information 
for the shipping or labeling de- 
partments of your business. This 
booklet also contains a com- 
plete description of the D.-B. 
equipment and supplies for per- 
forming these operations. Look 
in your telephone book under 
"Stencil Cutting Machines” for 


Sesveinerntiness caaeicntntensnen —o 

















your local D.-B. distributor. Call 
him and ask for a copy. No 
obligation. Or 
write: Diagraph- 
Bradley, 3748 
Forest Park 
Bivd., St. Louis 
8, Mo. 














will find places where the Quai 
can be fitted into their producti 
When they do, the machine 


modified to fit these jobs and be 9) . 


a lower price. 

For example, a customer m 
exactly what elements he want 
ured by any specific machine. 
case the viewing tubes can be 
nently focused on the lines f. 
elements. This would eliminate 
assemblies on each tube and 
focusing adjustments, all of wh 
precision machined—and costly. 
e How It Grew—A.R.L. is owned ang 
run by Dr. M. F. Hasler and |i. \\ 
Lindhurst, who studied together at th 
California Institute of Tech 
After graduation, they decided | ° 
cialize in spectrochemical testing. Laci 
ing funds to buy any of the spect 
graphic equipment then on the mark: 
they built their own—using a diffractio; 
grating borrowed from their ex-prof 
sors. 

The grating is the key element in ; 
such spectrographic machines. It ma 
have as many as 36,000 lines per inc! 
drawn on its surface. So its manufac. 
ture is closer to art than science—and 
few men have ever mastered that art. 
But the partners had mastered it. So 
they took the next logical step 
and began the manufacture of spectro- 
metric equipment. 

@ More Research—By 1942, A.R.L. had 
a complete line, and ‘work on the idea of 
a direct-reading machine started. Whi 
the basic design has been set and is in 
operation, research and development 
work on direct-reading techniques is still 
going on in the company’s laboratories 

Also in the laboratory stage are meth- 
ods for the spectrochemical analysis of 
ceramic materials being developed un- 
der a two-year contract with the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps. 
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e Control’s the Thing—Metal refiners [) 


and smelters are as cost-conscious as 
other businessmen. Hence, A.R.L. is 
stressing the cost-saving aspects of the 
Quantometer. But potentially even 
more important (when metal shortages 
are a thing of the past) is the Quanto- 
meter’s ability to turn out alloys to 
much closer specifications than is done 
at present. In a highly competitive mat- 
ket of the future such machine-con- 
trolled production skill might supply a 
badly needed edge. 


CAUSTIC SODA UP 


In line with rising prices of other 
heavy chemicals (BW —Sep.20’47,p15), 
solid caustic soda was raised last week 
to $2.85 per 100 Ib. This is an increase 
of 25¢ from previous quotations. ‘There 
had been reports in the trade that some 
producers would hold caustic soda to the 
old $2.60 price, but the $2.85 level be- 
came general. 
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_ HUNTING an Industrial location? 


OHIO has it—we 
will find it for you 


- atin £ Siew. 
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OHIO HAS EXTENSIVE NAT- Our Industrial Agent has 
URAL RESOURCES including _ full information relating to 
good quality cheap coal, the state’s resources, avail- 
natural gas and oil, salt rock able sites and buildings, la- 
and brine, dolomites, lime- bor supply and transporta- 
stones and clays. The maps __ tion. He will “point out’’ the 
of these resources shown on _ ideal location for your plant 
this page are accurate scale or business. Your inquiries 
drawings from data supplied __ will be welcomed and treated 
by the State Geologist, Co- confidentially. Wire, write or 
lumbus, Ohio. call him today. 


THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


Commercial-Industrial Dept. 


General Office CANTON 2, OHIO 
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e Now... 


higher-grade 


. motor oils 
. at 

‘no higher 
. cost 


Easier starting in zero weather 
¢ ...lower oil consumption at high 
e temperatures...and better oil- 
film pretection for your engine’s 
working parts... all at no higher 
price than you pay for good 
motor oils today. 


Those are benefits motorists will 
gain from Santodex, new chemi- 
cal compound developed by 
Monsanto to improve the vis- 
cosity index of motor oils without 
the expense of extreme refining. 


Benefits to the manufacturer are 
equally impressive. 


With Santodex he can meet the 
growing number of specifications 
that call for a high viscosity 
index with base oil stocks that 
e couldn’t otherwise qualify.... 
e And, with Santodex, he can meet 
the viscosity requirements of two 
or more SAE motor oil grades 
® with one lubricant, thus reducing 
e sales as well as manufacturing 
e costs. 

e Technical data on Santodex and 
samples of this newest V.I.- 
improver are available to lubri- 
cant manufacturers who want to 
* explore its profit possibilities with 
their own particular base stocks. 
Simply wire, phone or write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Petroleum Chemicals Depart- 
ment, 1700 South Second Street, 
St. Louis 4, Missouri. 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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HIGH-SPEED CUTTING with carbide rod 


New Holder Cuts Carbide Tool Costs 


The auto industry is attacking 
the problem of tool cost. Conven- 
tional cemented-carbide tools have 
a small carbide insert bonded to a 
stee] shank. Because the insert is 
so small, it can be reground only 
a few times; then it must be re- 


placed. ' 
Buick Motor Co. engineers rea- 
soned that considerable money 


could be saved if large pieces of the 
hard metal could be positioned in a 
suitable toolholder. This would al- 
low regrinding many more times. It 
would also cut first cost, since the 
carbide is less expensive in rods and 
large shapes than in specially 
ground tool bits. Production test of 
the idea proved they were right. 
Buick is saving seven different ways 
on at least 100 jobs. 

Here’s what Buick did: A solid 
piece of carbide—round, square, or 
triangular in section—is held in a 
clamp-type tool-holder (drawing, 
tight). The cutting is done with 
the carbide edge, and the recess in 
which the carbide rod is held is 
made so that the cutting face is at 
the desired angle. 

Buick claims these advantages: 

(1) Longer runs between tool 
changes. For example, a round tool- 
bit can be loosened and rotated to 
a new position as it wears. ‘This can 
be done five or six times, then the 
entire toolbit can be turned end for 
end and the other face used. 

(2) Tool changing time is re- 
duced—only one screw need be 





Carbide round -- . 


‘ 
% 


Setting surface---y 




















Adjusting screw 








CLAMP secures carbide 


loosened—and tool setting is easy. 

(3) The angle of the tool (rake 
is permanently set. 

(4) The solid toolbit can be re- 
ground in two simple steps. 

(5) No carbide is wasted. A car- 
bide stub can be bonded to a stee! 
plug that fits the holder. 

(6) Rejects are minimized. ‘Too! 
resetting is so simple that the op- 
erator watches tool dulling more 
closely. 

(7) Tool inventory control is sim- 
pler. 

Round rods of carbide are used 
for turning (picture, above). T1- 
angular bits clean up corners. 

Chamfering is done with squat 
toolbits. 


—_— 
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WHO MAKES YOUR 
MORNING TOAST? 


Your wife may put the bread in the toaster—if you’re a lucky 
husband. But then the toaster takes over, and a great electric 
power system goes to work. 


The same power that turns the wheels of industry, operates great 
hospitals, lights whole cities and projects pictures at your. local 
theater, makes your toast every morning. 

Wagner Transformers play an important part in this great 
system. For years Wagner Power and Distribution Transformers 
have been building a reputation for dependability and efficiency 
throughout the world. 

Wagner, a pioneer in the development of transformers, has the 
experience and background to build the best transformers for 
every need. 

Should you need transformers, or any of the products made by 
Wagner, consult the nearest of our 29 branch offices or write to 
Wagner Electric Corporation, 6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, 
Missouri, U. S. A. 
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UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 
LIFTS —-LOADS— DIGS— HAULS 


A 
, 1 OPERATOR AND 1 HOOK-UP 
F MAN CAN DO THE 
; WORK OF 14 


e 
é RIDES ON RUBBER 

§ TRAVELS ON ITS OWN POWER 
N ° 

LN FULL VISION CAB 

|) A __ OPERATOR SEES IN 

{1 XS. ALL DIRECTIONS 


UNIT MOBILE CRANE 
. used in yard of large 
‘. automobile plant. 








UNIT 357 
Mobile Shovel 


MOBILE CRANE 


*Names given on request 


UNIT 357 
with bucket 
Write for literature showing 
Nn, UNIT'S many modern and ex- 





Sa, clusive features. 


T) CRANE & SHOVEL 


SH% CORP. asvannam ot. 
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New Carburetor 


Most carburetors proportion air and 
fuel by a venturi tube action. The Cen- 
tury 3C carburetor, for liquefied pe- 
troleum fuels, uses a metering valve for 
air-fuel mixing. It works on a mechan- 
ical hookup with the throttle so that 
each throttle movement moves the valve 
to maintain the correct proportions of 
fuel. 

The carburetor can start on a closed 
throttle. It is insensitive to changes in 
altitude and can be adjusted easily. It is 
manufactured for automotive and in- 
dustrial engines by Century Gas Equip- 
ment Co., 11188 Long peach Blvd., 
Lynwood, Calif. 

e Availability: immediate for most sizes. 


Hard Coating 

Duranite-H, a synthetic finish, is a 
recent development of Zapon Division, 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
The coating is said to possess unusual 
hardness and chip resistance. It can be 
applied by spray, or with variations in 
the formula, by roller coating or print- 
ing methods. Baking schedule for the 
finish is 4 hr. at 420 F. 

Zapon reports the coating is particu- 
larly adapted for sinks, stoves, and hard- 
ware. It can be pigmented when color- 
ing materials can stand the high bake. 
e Availability: immediate. 


Self-Sealing Belt 

Fuse-ite, a plastic belting, can be 
made into endless belts by touching two 
ends to a heated knife blade, then bring- 
ing the ends into contact with each 
other. No metal fasteners are needed; 
belts can be changed without machine 
disassembly. The belting, which has 
been used extensively in Swiss watch 
manufacture, is now available for light 
industrial use, home workshops, sewing 
machines, vacuum cleaners. It is dis- 





tributed by Jules Borrel & Co.. 4]9 y. 7 
man Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mc 
Fuse-ite is said to be unat: cte 
temperature extremes, oils, anc aci; 
provides a uniform power fl 
high degree of wear resistanc: 
be had in flat, V-belt, or round shay: 
@ Availability: immediate in m: st ¢¢ 


Fast Folder 2 

Folding pamphlets by hand |, a ‘ej ; 
ous job. When employees have ty | 
taken from their regular jobs, it can 4) 
be a costly one. To make the work fasef 4 
and cheaper, Davidson Mfg. Cox 
1020 W. Adams St., Chicago 7, }; 
designed an automatic folding machi 
that it says can be easily operated } 
any office employee. 

The machine handles sheet sizes fro; 
3x3 in. to 10x14 in. It makes eith 
one or two parallel folds, takes shee: 
at rates from 6,000 to 45,000 per } 
depending on size. An automatic co: 
tinuous feeder enables the operator : 
replenish stock without stopping or i 
terrupting machine operation. Fold 
sheets are delivered in a neat order) 
stack. 

The folder is powered by an electri 
motor. It can be had in either floor of | 
table models. 
@ Availability: 60 to 90 days. 














Radio Recorder 

Magnesonic is an inexpensive magey 
netic tape recorder, designed for cithe} 
home or professional use. According t)7] 
the manufacturer, Sound Recorder &F 
Reproducer Corp., 5501 Wayne Av. ae 
Philadelphia 44, the machine will i 
produce programs with high fidelity 
even when taken from small inexpensi\¢h 
radios. And it will sell for “conside: Sey 
ably” less than $200. : 

The instrument fits on a table, has ¢fj 
microphone attachment for making pe" 


- 


sonal recordings. Its amplifier audiof 
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TITHE Gs, COMPANY 


PLANTS AT DAYTON, WILMINGTON, WASHINGTON AND XENIA, OHIO 


GENERAL OFFICES, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


District Offices in Principal Cities 
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THE NEW AMERICAN MARKET: SOME STATISTICAL FACTS 


Now that Business Week's series of re- 
ports on “The New American Market” 
is running into the home stretch (the 
seventh and next-to-last—‘‘The South- 
east'’—will appear next week), the edi- 
tors and researchers have done a little 
slide rule work to determine how much 


effort has gone into its preparation. 
The first figure to be tabulated was 
mileage covered in securing the basic 
material: 8,900 plane miles, 18,800 train 
miles, 2,400 miles by automobile, 1,100 
by taxi, and 600 miles by bus—a grand 
total of 31,800 miles. 

The map reproduced here gives some 
idea of the area covered by members 
of the editorial and economics staff in 
their effort to get. at original sources. 
Exhaustive interviews were held with 
manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, 


chambers of commerce, commercial . 


and savings banks, public utilities, 
newspaper editors, advertising agen- 
cies, government bureaus, federal re- 
serve banks—in fact with every source 
that might produce some significant 
data. Executive editor Kenneth Kramer 
alone spent a total of 98 days in various 
sections of the country coordinating 
the activities of workers as well as 
double-checking on all source matericl. 
But field work was only a part of the 
total job. Business Week's economics 
staff was called upon constantly to 
compile, verify, and tabulate the maze 
of information that went into each of 
these special reports. To tell the whole 
story of the contribution made by the 
economics department in the prepara- 
tion of the series, however, requires a 
full memorandum in itself. This story 
will be covered in detail next month. 


There is abundant evidence that the 


tremendous amount of man hours that 
went into the preparation of ‘The New 
American Market" reports was well 
spent. Letters from management-men 
in business and industry have poured 
in ever since the first report of the 
series was published last April. To date, 





requests have been received for 44,675 
reprints—a potent indication of the 
need for such information as Business 
Week has compiled and released in 
this noteworthy series. Orders are still 
being accepted for the bound brochure 
containing reprints of the entire series 
(plus supplemental data) at cost. 


“THE SOUTHEAST” 


re | 
eras 





The forthcoming report—“The South- 
east’’— which will appear in Business 
Week's October 25th issue, is a de- 
tailed, factful report on an area that 
has had the largest per cent gain in per 
capita income of any region since 1939. 
Embracing the present and future 
resources, productive capacity and 
population trends of the 10 southeast- 
ern states, this report will fill a most 
useful niche in the marketing. data files 
of American business and industry. 


Vaud Modo. 


PUBLISHER 
No. 17 
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frequency response tanges from 3 
to 20,000 cycles. A single switch 
the operator to use the mach 
microphone recording, radio re: 
public address, or playback. § 
switches control tone and volun 
Speed adjustments on the : 
permit the tape to be moved fo: 
any point desired. Thus it’s unn 
to run through the entire recor 
get to a particular passage. A 
machine, known as Dictape, will 
produced for business use. 
e Availability: December. 








Phone Aid 


If your telephone’s in a dark alcove « 
an unlighted room, Lite-a-phone cai 
ease the problems of dialing and taking 
messages in the gloom. The device is a1 


elongated telephone stand molded fron i 
Durez phenolic plastic. It has a con- § 
cealed 7-watt lamp, a built-in tray that § 


holds 3x 5 in. note paper, and an inset 
base for the telephone. The light illumi- 
nates both the dial and scratch pad. The 


unit also has a calendar holder and af 


groove for pen or pencil. Tech-Art Plas- 
tics Co., Long Island City, N. Y., is the 
molder, Lite-a-phone Corp., 17 John St, 
New York 7, the manufacturer. 

© Availability: immediate. 


On the Way: 


Electrical pinsetter works semiauto- 
matically, positions bowling pins afte: 
hand loading in the rack. Made bi 
Edward J. Doyle, 51 Scio St., Roches 
ter 4, N.Y. 

Fast-feed surfacer, developed by Buss 
Machine Works, Holland, Mich., planes 
rough lumber before it reaches the cut 
off saw. 

Motor tune-ups and vehicle checks 
can be made indoors with a proving 
stand that duplicates road conditions 
Manufactured by Otis Elevator Co., 25! 
llth Ave., New York 1. 

Pocket-sized generator for radio serv 
icing “performs all the necessary fun 
tions of a large, high-priced signal gen 
erator.’” Developed by Clippard Instru 
ment Laboratory, Inc., 1125-33 Ban) 
St., Cincinnati. 
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Vow Nationals 3 point sewice makes 


ry J Thousands of business organizations have profited from National's 

three-point service in the mechanization of office work. Through 

ett business. its use they have made substantial reductions in costs, secured 
more complete and more accurate records in less time, and gener- 


ally increased operating efficiency. This service has been equally 
effective with organizations of 50 employees, or of 50,000. 





CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF cach individual business Z THE RANGE OF National Accounting Machines is so 
* situation by trained National representatives, to @ wide that it covers the needs of every type of business 


AEN ORS POH? 


determine the best possible way of keeping the records and enterprise. From this range, the National representative 
andling the transactions under consideration then selects the correct National Accounting Machine, 
or combination of machines, and supervises the installation. 





ALL NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 

e MACHINES require the minimum 

of service— but they do require that 

minimum. They should have this serv- 

ice from factory-trained experts, using 

factory-made parts — obtainable only 
from National’s own service depots. 


* * * 


Under the National Cash Register 
Maintenance Plan, the Company inspects 
your equipment at regular intervals for a 
fixed annual fee. We urge you to use this 
plan. All needed adjustments are’ made, 
and any necessary factory-made parts fur- 
nished. Lubrication is expertly checked 
and renewed with the proper grades and 
types. New ribbons are put on as required. 
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hen was your National Accounting Machine 
Zast serviced? Call your local National represen- MORE THAN 400 
ative, and have him send you an NCR factory- SERVICE POINTS 


tained expert from the nearest of our more than 
400 Sales and Service Offices. The National Cash 
#ecister Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
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CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
BI HE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 








for any sound 
business purpose 


If your business needs more 
money . . for working capital or 
any other sound business purpose 
. . investigate our Commercial 
Financing Plan. Learn how little 
money costs .. how much more 
you can get... and how long you 
can use it, under Commercial 
Credit’s liberal, low-cost plan. 
Learn why manufacturers and 
wholesalers have used it to a 
total of morethan ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS in the past five years 
. . and why THREE TIMES as 
many firms have adopted it this 
year as did during the same 
period in 1945. 


Send today for our book, 
“A Better Way to Finance 
See why 
our plan gives you more 
and is more 


Your Business."’ 


money .. . 
liberal, more flexible, more 
conducive to progress and 
profit. Just write or tele- 
phone nearest Commercial 
Credit office 
listed below. 


Corporation 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore 2, New York 17, Chicago 6, 
Los Angeles 14, San Francisco 6, Portland 
5, Ore... . and other local offices in more 
than 300 cities of the United States and 


Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 2, MD 
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HEART OF AN EMPIRE: former real estate holdings of the Van Sweringen interests—'| 
Terminal Tower; (2) Hotel Cleveland; (3) Higbee Co.; (4) Prospect Terminal Buildin;| 


Vans’ Real Estate Reorganized’ 


After 11-year bankruptcy, Cleveland Terminals Building 1 
Co., once part of the sprawling Van Sweringen empire, is out of the] | 
courts. Main assets are downtown Cleveland buildings. 


O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, the 
fabulous Cleveland promoters, used to 
say: “Unless both parties benefit by a 
deal, then the deal is no good.” 

By that standard, a great many of the 

Vans’ own deals must have been no 
good. For the brothers died broke. Their 
empire—which once consisted of 200 
companies with a book value of $3-bil- 
lion—fell apart. And whole sections of 
it wound up in bankruptcy. For more 
than ten years lawyers and creditors 
have been trying to straighten out the 
tangle. 
e Real Estate Reorganization—The 
latest step in the straightening out proc- 
ess is the reorganization of. the Cleve- 
land Terminals Building Co., one of 
the cormerstones of the old Van Swer- 
ingen system. C. T. B. tottered into the 
arms of the court 11 years ago. This 
week C. T. B. revealed that it has suc- 
ceeded in putting the final licks on its 
reorganization. 

In the revamp, about $60-million in 


senior claims were washed out and tt 

placed with stock of yet undeterminc 

value. For each $1-par share that ¢ 

company’s present owners received,| 
they had to toss $814.40 in claims int 
the wastebasket. 

The picture is not quite so bad as t}¥ 
looks, however. Although par for th fy 
new stock is only $1, book value figu 
out to something like $20 a share. Sal 
at $50 have been reported, and estimate 
of its fair value run as high as $065 
share. 

e Assets—The new Cleveland Terminal 
Building Co. is a holding company wt 
three main assets: 

(1) 30% ownership of the Terni 
Tower Building, which is subject ' 
mortgages totaling $7.3-million. 

(2) Full ownership, through a su 
sidiary, of the Cleveland Hotel, which 
subject to a mortgage amounting tf 
$3.1-million. 

(3) Full ownership, through anothe: 
subsidiary, of the Prospect Tennin 
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During 1946, domestic bank de- 
sits slid a notch or two down 
from their record 1945 peak. End- 
of-year figures added up to $158- 
billion—a $9-billion drop. 

This shrinkage, however, was ex- 
pected, due to: (1) the absence in 
1946 of any federal debt financing; 
(2) drawing down of the ‘T'reasury’s 
once huge war loan accounts; and 
(3) a natural slackening off of de- 


Wartime Shifts of Bank Deposits Hold Firm 


Rank Rank Rank 1940-46 
Dec. 31, bs Dec. 31, 1945-46 Dec. 31, Y. 
1946 State Total Deposit 1945 % Change 1940 Gain 
1 / (Se $41 , 382 , 364,000 1 10.79% 1 48.42% 
2 Caleta. .:....... 13,122, 187,000 2 1.01 4 176.67 
3 iva as oe \0° +e 10,955, 841,000 3 —8.20 3 107.12 
4 Pennsylvania....... 10,555,716,000 4 -§.$2 2 73 62 
5 Massachusetts...... 7,287,610,000 5 —4.25 5 60.62 
6 SaaS 6,949,625 ,000 6 —5.79 6 140.77 
7 | See 5 627,914,000 7 —5.10 9 217.06 
8 New Jersey......... 4,824,968 ,000 8 —3.47 7 109.97 
9 Michigan........... 4,677, 885 ,000 9 —4.71 8 136.14 
10 issouri sesees  J,992,295,.000 10 —5.61 10 132.97 
11 RS i ko o-u0 dee? 2,888 ,612 ,000 12 —0.52 13 176.88 
12 Wisconsin. ......... 2,863,909 , 000 13 —O.11 14 176.62 
13 Minnesota.......... 2,825 , 335,000 11 —2.92 12 157.46 
14 Connecticut........ 2,626, 211,000 14 4-9. 38 11 76 00 
15 Sy RP 2,226,055 ,000 16 +4.66 16 199.65 
16 Washington......... 2,140, 483,000 15 —6.57 18 218.94 
17 OS eee 1,953, 180,000 17 —6.59 15 89 20 
18 Tennessee.......... 1,822,705 ,000 18 —3.78 19 187.49 
19 North Carolina...... 1,856, 302 ,000 22 +11.84 22 233.97 
20 HINES nc \:s.c 04 50.0 6 1,786, 371,000 20 —3.63 17 153.54 
All U. S. Bank Deposits. ..... $158, 156,498,000 —5.48% 105. 74% 
Data: Polk's Banxirs Encyclopedia, the American Banker. 


posits after the cushy war years. 
Much more significant was the 
geographical picture. 

Many believed that 
changes in geographical distribution 
of deposits would not persist after 
the war. But last year there was 
no real reversal of the wartime 
trend: Deposits still flowed from 
the East to the West and South, 
as the tabulation below shows. 


wartime 











Building, subject to a mortgage of about 
$9-million. 

Total value of the properties is esti- 
mated at about $25-million. Mortgages 
add up to $20-million. 

In the old days, C. T. B.’s basket also 
included the $9-million Higbee Depart- 
ment Store Building. But Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., the mortgage 
holder, had taken over that property by 
the time active reorganization of the 
company got under way in 1940. 
¢ Owners—In the distribution of the 
70,440 shares of stock in the new Cleve- 
land Terminals Building Co., 27,000 
shares (38%) went to J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Another block of 47.24% went 
to the Van Sweringen Corp., which had 
been a holding company, one flight up 
in the Vans’ stairstep. The remainder 
of the C. T. B. stock was scattered 
among a large number of other claim- 
ants, 

Morgan promptly sold its stock to 
Robert R. Young, the belligerent little 
financier who picked up the remnants 
of the Vans’ empire off the bargain 
counter back in 1937. Young already 
has a firm grip on three of the old 
Van Sweringen railroads—Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Pere Marquette (now merged with 
C. & O.), and Nickel Plate (which he 
is planning to get rid of). In addition, 
he has a toe-hold in the Missouri Pa- 
cic. As things look now, he also will 
wind up with control of a large slice of 
the Vans’ former real estate holdings. 
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e Next—With the C. T. B. reorganiza- 
tion completed, the next question is the 
status of the Van Sweringen Corp. The 
new C. T’. B. stock is the principle asset 
in its portfolio. In addition, there is 
about a quarter-million cash in the till. 
Liabilities include $400,000 in general 
claims and about $1.2-million in 6% 
gold notes, the last of a $30-million 
issue the Vans floated back in 1930 
when the depression was beginning to 
close in on them. 

If Special Master Charles I. Russo de- 

cides that the C. T. B. stock and cash 
on hand will cover the senior claims and 
back interest, then stockholders, credi- 
tors, and trustees will work out a re- 
organization plan for the company. If 
not, the Van Sweringen Corp. stock 
will be declared worthless, and the credi- 
tors will take over. Russo is expected to 
announce his decision Oct. 25. 
e Control—Either way, the Young in- 
terests seem certain to come out with 
working control. Young has 1,244,000 
shares of Van Sweringen Corp. common 
(out of a total of 1,744,800 shares) 
tucked away in the portfolio of Pathe 
Industries, one of his holding com- 
panies. Besides that, he and his as- 
sociates have been buying up large 
blocks of the 6% Van Sweringen Corp. 
notes from scattered holders. These 
will entitle him to a place in the re- 
organization even if the common turns 
out to be worthless. 

In this, as in his other activities, 














Remind Prospects with 
“AUTOPOINT” Imprinted Pencils 


Just try them and see. Give 
*Autopoint” Pencils imprint- 
ed with your firm name or 
slogan. Sales results are al- 
most magic... pay off big for 
the small amount you invest. 
For when you give “Auto- 
point” Pencils you give years 
of trouble-free writing ... 
years of appreciative remem- 
brance. The ‘‘Autopoint”’ 
“Grip-Tite’’ tip holds leads 
firmly downto the last eighth- 
inch—they can’t wobble, turn 
or fall out. Wide range of 
models and prices. 



















**Autopoint” Imprinted 
MEMO CASES 


Come in 2 sizes—filled 
with 200 writing sheets 
4” x 6” or 3” x 5”. Molded 
of plastic in black or 
walnut. Your name on 
the front is a constant 
reminder. Send coupon 
for details and prices. 





BETTER PENCILS 


Fit any Pocket .. . Every Pocketbook 
Autopoint Company, Dept. 10, 1801 Fester Ave., Chicago 40, tit. 


**Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 





Autopoint Company, Dept, BW-10, 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Please send me details and prices on: 


] 

! 

© “Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils. | 
O ‘Autopoint”’ Imprinted Memo Cases. | 
O Have Salesman Call. | 
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It’s easter to ship blueprints than 


manufactured steel jamin] to rich western 








Contract Manufacturing fabricates and machines your heavy steel 
plate components right at the strategic hub of western markets. 


PACIFIC COAST ENGINEERING 


( C4 IaNY 





Alameda, California ¢ Phone LAkehurst 2-6100 
ENGINEERS * FABRICATORS © MACHINISTS 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Shares. The ojfer is made only by the Prospectus. 


150,000 Shares 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 
Capital Stock 


(par value $5 a share) 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Company to holders of its Capital Stock, 
which rights will expire at three o’clock P. M., Eastern Standard Time, 
October 22, 1947, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 


$35.50 a Share 


including the undersigned, may o; er 


The several Underwriters, 
hts and 


shares of Capital Stock acquired through the exercise of ri 
any shares of Unsubscribed Stock at prices not less than the $ ubscrip- 
tion Price set forth above, and not eo eater than the highest price at 
which the Capital Stock is currently being offered by othersin the over- 
the-counter market plus the amount of any concessions to dealers 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer secur- 
ities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SPENCER TRASK & CO. 


Dated: October 8, 1947 
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’ 
MORTGAGERS CHOICE 
A broken knee didn’t keep 
John C. Thompson from mov- 
ing into a new chair at the head 
of the Mortgage Bankers Assn. | 
table. The association elected | 
him president at its recent 
Cleveland convention. ‘Thomp- 





New Jersey Realty Co., started 
business with Prudential In- 
surance Co., later became 
comptroller of Fidelity Union 
Title & Mortgage Guaranty 
Co. He succeeds Guy T. O. 


Hollyday in his new post. 








Young is exhibiting his well-develope: 
capacity for knowing a good thing when 
he sees one. Old-timers around Cleve- 
land have long insisted that, if anyon: 


could sort out the fantastic jumble of F 


holding companies and mortgages, he 
would find that the Van Sweringen real 
estate was among the best assets that 
the brothers owned. 

e Start—Most people remember the 
Vans as railroad magnates. Actually, 
they got their start in real estate; some 
of their most spectacular oe in- 
volved the development of Cleveland 
realty. 

The Vans’ first promotion—back in 
the early years of the century—was th 
subdivision of the farm that they had 
inherited in what is now the Shaker 
Heights area, swanky Cleveland suburb 
Shaker Heights was a big success, but 
in 1916 the brothers decided that they 
needed a rapid transportation system 
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#here is hardly a more sensitive barometer of 
‘@onditions in a community than the totals that show 
the corner grocer’s cash register .. . and the man 



















His cash register is a barometer 


necessary to produce an employee security pro- 
gram exactly fitted to organization needs. 


Get the facts first. Organization needs and re- 







pec 3 : ‘ 

nen | Mehind this counter knows how importantly em- quirements vary widely ... and plans to meet them 
-ve- }@loyee security in his community affects these totals. cannot sensibly be “taken off the shelf.”? Connecti- 
one i ; ; sal Se ere ee Le a is . 
of Paponnecticut General s Protected Pay Envelope Plan cut General’s recently developed “Employee Se- 
he f@lays a very specific part in bringing security to cyrjty Analysis” checks the facts of your situation 
- /Snployees through Group Life, Accident and Sick- for you and evaluates them as a basis for recom- 
~ [iless, Hospital and Surgical Expense insurance and _ mendations. 

the Retirement income. You will appreciate the common sense, factual 
mY |) Because it can be purchased as a whole or in approach of this comprehensive analysis. Get the 
me e ‘a oye ‘ : ‘ . 

i Peart, this plan offers management the flexibility details from your nearest Connecticut General office. 
nd 

in 

the Fe 
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ce fl ONNECTICUT GENERAL 
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ut LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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“Sure, MATHEWS 
Builds Heavy 
Equipment” 






A very high percentage of Mathews engineering time is 
devoted to the design of heavy equipment. The development 
of heavy-duty Roller Conveyers, heavy chain conveyers, 
and special conveying machinery for handling very heavy 
loads is a great part of Mathews complete conveying service 
to industry. Because Mathews package handling systems 
are so prominent, the question sometimes arises as to 
whether or not Mathews Engineers are at work in the heavy 
conveying equipment field. When this occurs, there is usually 
an experienced plant engineer who has seen Mathews 
Conveyers at work under severe conditions in foundries, 
brass mills or steel plants, and who will remark, “Sure, 
Mathews builds heavy equipment.” — And he’s right — for 
whether the weight of a load is rated in pounds or tons, if it 
must be handled, it is a job for Mathews Engineers. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PERNSYLVANIA. 


iil a a Nis neal 


sS e 
+ * 
* = 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY WEST COAST : 
: SAN CARLOS, CALIFORRIA : 
: MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 3 
: PORT HOPE, ONTARIO s 
. Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 7 
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between the suburb and downy, 
Cleveland. _ 
¢ First Rail Deal—With the jy), 
their friend, Alfred H. Smith, ‘\\e, 5, 
ident of the New York Cei:, 
bought the Nickel Plate railr. 

the Central was forced to ; 
the provisions of the Clayton ant: 
act. Chase National Bank of \c 
and Guardian Savings & Trust ( 
Cleveland financed the deal. | ater «7 
Vans formed Nickel Plate Secy: 
Corp. and shifted part of the inj 
ment to the public. 

Once they had discovered how 
it was to buy railroads with other ». 
ple’s money, the brothers began do, 
it wholesale. They took over the |.) 
Erie & Western and the Toledo, sf 
Louis & Western (Clover |caf) af 
merged them with the Nickel Pj 
Then, using Nickel Plate as secus 
they borrowed $3-million from Guarayg 
Trust Co., New York, and bought |5 
of the outstanding stock of the Che 
peake & Ohio and Hocking Valley 
roads. 

Next, they started buying into th 
Erie. And in 1924, they picked up 
substantial piece of the Pere Marquett 
e New Arena—The Interstate Cope 
merce Commission twice turned typ 
brothers down on proposals to men 
the Nickel Plate, Erie, C. & O., af 
Pere Marquette into a single syste 
Their enthusiasm undampencd, thf 
Vans let the plan lapse and turned theft 
attention to the Southwest. In 1927} 
they started buying heavily into the Mp 
souri Pacific. A year later, they forme 
their super-holding company, Alleghavfl 
Corp., and switched most of their nj 
holdings to its portfolios. i | 

But railroad buying never seemed 4% 
interrupt the Vans’ real estate opel 
tions. In 1917, they turned their 4 
tention from Shaker Heights to tit} 
Public Square area in downtown Clevy 
land, began to build the Clevelaf 
Hotel. Not long afterward, they f 
lowed up with construction of othj 
buildings—the Terminal Tower, ti} 
Higbee Building, and the four unig 
that make up the Prospect Terming 
Building. Meanwhile, another Vij 
Sweringen company, the Clevelang 
Union Terminals Co., was developing 
the railroad installations and station ff) 
cilities in the area. 
e Fortune Turns—Until the 1929 caf 
the Vans were hailed as brilliant poy 
moters. Banks and private investi 
alike were eager to put money into af 
project that they sponsored. The fr 
years of the depression changed all t! 
And in 1930, for the first time, t 
brothers found themselves badly press 
for cash. 

Early in 1930, they formed the Vi 
Sweringen Corp. and made Clevelan 
Terminals Building Co. its subsiding 
One of the new corporation’s first af 
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Supply and demand 


come hand in hand 
with this 
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MODERN FOOD PROCESSING PLANT 


AVAILABLE NOW AT KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Count these advantages.... 

Here is an industrial plant 
completely equipped for large- 
scale grain handling from un- 
loading and ype to process- 
ing, grinding, milling, cooking 
and packaging. This plant was 
originally designed for the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol 
from grain. The approximate 
annual capacity of the plant is 
15,000,000 gallons of alcohol, 
and correspondingly large quan- 
tities of by-products and re- 
siduals. 

And it’s strategically located. 
The plant, at Kansas City, 
Missouri, is close to both its own 
sources of supply and the mar- 
kets it serves. Raw grains for 
seed peecreting and drying, 
stock food production and other 
milling and distilling operations 
are available in quantity in the 


immediate territory. Markets for 
this plant’s multiple products, 
including agricultural feeds, 
processed foods and distilled 
alcohols, are near at hand. 

The plant is served by three 
a sidings of the Missouri 
Pacific, Kansas City Southern 
and Milwaukee Railroads. Barge 
transportation is available on the 
Missouri River. 

Eleven modern buildings of 
steel and concrete masonry, on 
14.9 acres of land, are offered 
with a total floor area of about 
96,000 sq. ft. 

Machinery and equipment in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, 
grain handling, storage, milling, 
cooking and fermenting. Stills, 
drying units for the recovery 
of feed products, and packagin 
equipment are also incioted. 
Laboratory and testing equip- 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


95TH AND TROOST AVENUE, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 







ment, furniture and fixtures, as 
well as necessary machine tools 
and equipment for maintenance 
use. 

Basis of Offering: This facility 
is offered three ways: (1) You 
can buy or lease land, buildings, 
machinery and equipment, in 
place, for continued operation. 
(2) You can buy or lease land 
and buildings, less machinery 
and equipment, for other indus- 
trial uses. (3) You can buy the 
machinery and equipment for re- 
moval and use off-site. 


* 


SEALED BIDS: blvd ¢~ 7-30 will be 
accepted on Standard Bid Forms until 
2:00 P.M., C.S.T., November 19, 
1947, at War Assets Administration, 
Office of Real Property Disposal, 95th 
and Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


* 


WRITE NOW: Descriptive brochures, 
engineering poe and other informa- 
tion are available. Personal inspection 
of this property can be arranged. 

All requests for brochures and bid forms 
should be sent to address shown at left. 
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FASTER, QUIETER, 
BASICALLY NEW 





Does more work with less effort 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST ADDING MACHINE. 
The Clary sets a new standard for an old 
industry. It adds, subtracts and multiplies at 
a speed of 188 cycles per minute. That's as 
much as 48 per cent faster than other adding 
machines. And it does this quietly, without 
effort, because of its basically new electro- 
motive design. It operates by fast rotary 
motion—something new in adding machines. 





LET THE THUMB DO THE ADDING. The Clary 
Thumb Add-Bar is an extra add-bar at the base of 
the keyboard. It can be pressed simultaneously with 
one or more numeral keys. Eliminates an operation 
with every item entered. The hand remains in posi- 
tion to enter the next group of figures. A wonderful 


tume-saver 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California 


That's why the Clary is the world’s fastest— 
why it does more work with less effort. 


THE EASIEST TO USE. The keyboard is com- 
pact. Arranged so the hand can span it easily. 
Motorized control bars are fully automatic. 
Require no spacing stroke. Hand motions are 
reduced because of the thumb add-bar. The 
keyboard is entirely new, carefully planned 
to minimize eye fatigue and reduce human 
errors. These and many other Clary features 
give you more speed with greater ease. 


WHAT THE NEW CLARY MEANS TO YOU. 
It does more work with less effort. It means 
easier operation—fewer chances for human 
error. More accomplished by your account- 
ing department. Lower “burden.” Higher 
profits. 


Adds @ Subtracts @ Multiplies 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office and 
Factory 1526 N. Main Screet, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or 
Dealers are located in principal cities. If our repre- 
sentative is not listed in your phone book, write or 
wire for his address. 









PLEASE SEND me your latest NAME 

| folder telling more about the sition 

J new Clary. No obligation, 

{ of course. ADDRESS 
| tw ior CITY aa 
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was to issue the $30-million 
notes. 

e Emergency—In October of th 
year, the wolf was still snuffling .:, 
the doorsill. The Vans owed Pp, 
Webber & Co. some $19-mil 
margin accounts. Other maturit 


coming due Nov. 1. : } 
In desperation, the brothers ashe; J 


J. P. Morgan & Co. for a loan of 53. J 
million. They made the request on OQ; J 


23 and got the loan Oct. 30. \| 
furnished $11-million, Guaranty 1; 
$11-million, and other New York }ap! 
put up the rest. For collateral the \a, 
used Alleghany Corp. stock, plu 
securities from the portfolio 
Vaness Corp., their own persona! |; 
ing company. 

© Downfall—This deal saved the | 

ers from immediate disaster. But 
not put them back on their fect. }o; 
the next five years their affairs wen: 
from bad to worse. The Missouri | 
cific went into bankruptcy. So did th 
Erie and the Chicago & Easter |!| 
nois. Millions of dollars worth of secu 
ties in the portfolios of various Va 
Sweringen holding companies became 
so much wastepaper. 

The Vans themselves were broke—so 
broke, as a matter of fact, that they had 
to draw on their insurance for their 
living expenses. 

In the middle of 1935, the New York 
banks served notice on the brothers that 
on Sept. 30 they would auction off the 
collateral posted against the 1930 loan. 
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The Vans, in one last effort, appealed 1) 


to an old friend, George Tomlinson of 
Cleveland. Tomlinson put them in 
touch with George A. Ball, fruit jar 
manufacturer of Muncie, Ind. 

e Reprieve—On Sept. 28, two days 
before the auction, Ball and Tomlinson 
formed a holding company called Mid- 
america Corp., and got a loan of $3. 
million from Manufacturers Trust Co. 
of New York. At the auction, agents 
for Midamerica bought up the Al 
leghany Corp. shares and other col- 
lateral for $3,121,000. 

Ball and Tomlinson put the Van: 
back in contro] and gave them a 10-vear 
option to buy 55% of Midamericas 
voting shares for $8,250. Later Ball 
bought out most of Tomlinson’s 
terest. 

The Vans never exercised their op- 
tion. M. J. died in December, 193). 
O. P. died a year later. 

e Young Steps In—Ball, by his own con- 
fession, knew little about railroading, 
and even less about the fantastic finan 
cial structure that the Vans had built 
up. He looked around for someone | 
take the whole thing off his hand 
Robert R. Young and_ his part! 
promptly bobbed up. And in May, 1937. 
the Young interests bought up all 
was left of the $3-billion Van Swe 
gen empire—for $3-million. 
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onprofit Profits 


New York University gets 
% big stake in Mueller (spaghetti) 
>. Under new setup, earnings 
ill go to school tax-free. 


———E 


For nearly two years New York Uni- 
>" | ersity has been in effect a manufacturer 
{| MF piston rings (BW —Jan.26'46,p67). 
ast week it found itself with a bi 

Btake in another industrial field. Here- 
Biter the university will benefit from the 
Bret profits of Jersey City’s 80-year-old 
X. F. Mueller Co., one of the nation’s 
Bargest makers of spaghetti products. 
“Friends” to Fore—Responsible for 
Bhis expansion of N. Y. U.’s commercial 
Prentures are “friends of the university.” 
Whey bought the $1-million Mueller Co. 
From its old owners, converted it from 
@ regular New Jersey corporation into a 
onprofit Delaware organization. From 
fnow on all earnings will be earmarked 
Wor the university’s.law school. 

Head of the Delaware corporation is 





















TOOL COMPANY HEAD 


At 37, Howard Maynard has 
moved into the top slot at De- 
troit’s Snyder Tool & Engi- 
neering Co., builder of special 
machinery for the auto and 
other heavy industries. As pres- 
: & ident, he succeeds Clarence 
Snyder, now chairman of the 
board. 

Maynard joined the 22-year- 
old firm in 1935 as a clerk. 
Since ther he has been its sec- 
retary, secretary-treasurer, vice- 
president, and director. 
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on your Santa Fe 





Santa Fe is the only railroad entering Grand Canyon National Park 


Santa Fe provides daily Pullman service all year 
‘round direct to the South Rim of Grand Canyon 
via a swift daily train. . .“The Grand Canyon” 


Visit Grand Canyon—a natural wonder every American should 
see. On the South Rim, the escorted trail trips to the bottom of 
the Canyon and the drives along the Rim may be enjoyed any time 
during the year. And El Tovar Hotel, Bright Angel Lodge, and 
Phantom Ranch—all under Fred Harvey management—are open 
the year ‘round. Mail coupon for new Grand Canyon folder. 


T. B. Gallaher, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. BW-1, 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me your new Grand Canyon folder. 


Name akiahdbiepamiee nite 
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CONTROL 
SYSTEM 
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i in the new Douglas 3 

Redo. se seo passenger DC-6 -” —— 
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Multiplane Mailure from shock and vibration 





LORD MULTIPLANE MOUNTINGS ON DOUGLAS 


DC-6 PROTECT RADIO EQUIPMENT - 
IMPROVE SERVICE - LIFE - PERFORMANCE 


Air travel reaches a new high in safe, fast, 
comfortable flight in the Douglas DC-6. A 
contributing factor is the Lord Vibration 
Control System used by Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany, Inc. in this outstanding airplane . . . to 
protect radio equipment, engines and other 
vital units from vibration. 

In radio racks, shock and vibration could 
cause premature failure, excessive service time, 
lost payload. . . . Douglas prevents this by 
mounting each shelf on Lord Multiplane 
Mountings. Result—complete protection in 
all directions from vibratory damage. Equal 
rates of resilience in all planes feature these 
new mountings; they enable the aircraft de- 
signer to combine complete protection with 
light weight, simple installations and pre- 
dicted performance. 

Whether you build aircraft or any other prod- 
uct, you Can increase your sales by eliminating 
costly, destructive vibration. It will pay you to 
consult Lord . . . make us your headquarters 
for product improvement through Lord Vibra- 
tion Control Systems. 


MAKE GOOD PR 























H. Edward Toner, long a 1a 
of Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 
N.Y.U.’s law school. Its tr 
John Gerdes, Wall Street att: 
for 25 years a professor at the 
Gerdes also midwifed N.Y.U, 
into the piston-ring business. 
e Revenue Gain—Reasons }y 
deal are pretty clear. Colleges. 
tax-exempt organizations, ha 
find higher-income investmen: 

Various colleges, for exampk 
vested heavily in store buildi: 
pied by Allied, Gimbel Bros.., 
The properties were immediat 
back to former owners under | 
contracts. 
e Mutual Benefit—Apparent! 
seller and buyer profited. The 
posed of property at boom | 
had to pay only the normal cap 
tax on the profit. He got av 
high municipal taxes, acquii 
working capital. And the rents 
as a tenant can be charged agai 
ings before federal income 
ments are figured. 

Buyers have acquired stab 
ments that pay much higher yi 
the usual high-grade securities. 
e Direct Benefit—N. Y. U.’s 
tion with the piston-ring busin 
been of a different nature. A grou 
N.Y.U. alumni in 1945 organized 
nonprofit company called Ramsey ( 
Under its charter, all net profit 
to the university’s law and 
schools. 

Endowed with handsome casi 
tions, this corporation got a larg: 
loan, then bought Ramsey Acc« 


Co., St. Louis piston-ring maker. (ni 


feature of this deal was the 


liberality of the terms: The compa: 


was bought for only about 30% d 
The rest was to be paid (with 4 
terest) within 20 years. 


e How It Worked—For the two brot 


ers who controlled Ramsey Acce 
there were obvious advantages in 
terms. The sale, of course, meant a 
capital-gains tax. But if the initi 
ment had been more than 30‘ 
would have had to report the 
amount of the capital gain in t! 


of the sale—regardless of the lengt 


of time over which the remainder 
to be spread. 


Ramsey Corp. has claimed exemptior 


from all federal income taxes. The ! 
All stock in the firm is owned | 
directors—and the directors are | 
rustees. 

Both the N.Y.U. alumni grou; 
Mueller officials have been 
mouthed about terms, price pai 
other details of the latest deal. But 
tain similarities to the Ramsey pu: 
are apparent. The new owners are 
ing the old Mueller officials to r 


business, just as they did in the case @ 


Ramsey Accessories. 
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Tr SB iioely 
Pigh of 186.85. 
Put of their trance and ran up 1.08. 


Ppt their sulky 
, Pennouncement of the 10% 
“Poost for the carriers (BW—Oct.11'47,, 






HE MARKETS 





ecurity Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 

Week Ago Ago Ago 

handed rane 152.0 149.1 147.2 148.2 
Railroad ....+-> 42.9 42.2 418 47.4 
Util: akeeeses 75.2 74.9 74.2 76.9 
indasiee 22.4210 1243 1220 1220 
Railroad .....-. 106.9 107.3 109.2 112.0 
Utility cosas 114.4 114.0 114.0 114.1 


: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Vata: 


stocks Rise, Meet Resistance 
lhe New York Stock Exchange really 


Rave the bulls something to talk about 


1is week. 


New Life—When the Big Board 


a ppened up after the Columbus Day re- 
Bess, the market suddenly came to life. 


he Dow-Jones industrials knocked out 
clean 2.24-point gain during the day. 
hey wound up at "182 .73—within tan- 
easy reach od the old July 
The rails also came 


‘hat took at least some of the curse 


reaction to last week’s 
interim rate 


Trading during the rise was both 


road and heavy—always a good sign for 
Phe bulls. 
1 810,000, the biggest since last May. And 
‘)9§n the final hour, 


Volume for the day hit 1,- 


when stocks were 
unning strongest, volume was 590,000 


‘Pa hares. 


But there is a tremendous amount of 


stock for sale in the 180-185 range of 
the Dow-Jones industrials. The follow- 
ing day, buyers took 1,930,000 shares 
and barely caused a ripple. ‘The indus- 
trials gained only half a point, and the 
rails were down a shade. Traders had 
the rare experience of watching the tape 


run late while prices were scarcely 
stirring. 
e Resistance Level—Obviously the re 


sistance level (186 or thereabouts) 
tablished last July is not just a chart- 
reader’s dream. Every time the indus- 
trials stick their heads above the 180 
level, big blocks of stock start falling on 
them. Before the bulls can get going 
with the big rally they have been talk. 
ing about, they must clear out the stock 
that is being held for sale in the 180- 


es 


185 range. And that job apparently 
takes some doing. 
If earnings prospects alone could 


the bulls would be hav- 
ing an easy life just now. This week, 
for instance, American Telephone & 
Telegraph announced that rate increases 
recently granted its subsidiaries assure 
earnings that will more than cover the 
famous $9 dividend this vear (A.T.&T. 
is now selling around 156). ‘l'raders 
sourly remember that in 1946, when 
it was nudging 200, the Street was full 
of rumors that Mama Bell would have 
to cut the dividend from $9 to only 
S6. 

e Commodities Roar On—Meanwhile, 
the boom in the commodity markets 
is roaring along as wildly as ever. Higher 
margin requirements on the grain ex- 


make a rally, 
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youre 
LUCKY 
if you have 
something 


to sell to the 
ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRY 


AND CHANCES ARE YOU HAVE 


While the Electric Utilities work overtime, repairing 
and replacing equipment worn out during the war, 
new demands for power keep pouring in. 


Last year utilities added twice as many new cus 
tomers as the year before that. Many expect power 
demands in the next five years to go 35% over 1946. 


One expert says it'll take 6 years for utilities to 
build to where their margin of reserve power is 
even “comfortable.” Another says this catching-up 
will cost $7,000,000,000 (billions, that is).* 


Well, what can YOU sell to an industry that is 
forced to buy at this fabulous figure? 


Boilers, turbines? Transformers, wire and cable, 
switchgear? Any electrically-designed product? 


Yes, all you can make, if the right men know about 
your brand. This is a boom market, but it's sound 
and tightly controlled — run by fact-minded men 
who buy strictly from factual knowledge. 


It's also a red-hot market for construction 
material and equipment, paper, busi- 
ness machines, instruments. Everything 
a huge, expanding industry must buy. 


Every week, one magazine earns the confidence of 
21,037** key men who need product information 
now. For 73 years they've turned to it for industry 
news, opinion, and a look at new horizons. 


What about it? Why, get in here now and tell your 
story to these men who want fo listen because they 
have to buy. 


Now more than ever before 


GOOD ADVERTISING PAYS in 


Electrical World 


A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
*Why not ask us for “Statistics of the Electrical 


Industry?” We'll send a copy promptly. 
**ABC Net Paid. Many times this many readers. 





















BE REMEMBERED 
Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practical 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-1 
blade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions for 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles, 
Gits Razor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
e razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
colors. Imprinting 2 of 3 
lines, Lasting reminder, 





Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ‘Plastic Eye"’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector, Shatter 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 






] 





Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you th- long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 
or write direct 


4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
Manufacturer of the famous Gits Savings Banks, 
Games, Letter Openers, Key Holders, Poker Chips, 

Stir Sticks, Etc. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Myer Bald, Lid- 
69 York Street, Toronto 








The complete 
answer 


The ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist is the complete 
answer to any question involving a difficult 
lifting job. The dependability and econ- 
omy of this hoist means more profit to the 
owner—great satisfaction to the worker. 
The ‘Load Lifter’s’ astonishing endurance 
comes from special features not found in 
their entirety in any other noist .. . one- 
point oiling, two-gear reduction drive, 
fool-proof upper stop. Ask us your lifting 
questions. Send for Catalog No. 215 


LOAD LIFTER’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Bonds Still Under Pressure 
The recent strength shown by But not all the price weal 
stocks generally hasn’t spread over _ has been confined to the blue c).», 
into the bond market. Prices there For confirmation you need 
have been drifting downward for look at Standard & Poor's va: 
some time (BW —Oct.4’47,p96). composite bond-yield indexes (1 
The gilt-edge issues, moreover, have move inversely to prices). \ 
been particularly weak. And so far October finds them up again ¢ 
there have been no signs of a rally. _ levels not reached since as far 
In fact, on Friday of last week, 30 as early 1945. 
members of that group recorded How sharp the downtrend 
new 1947 lows in the Big Board _ been lately shows up clearly in : 
trading. price sampling below: : 
1946-1947 Price 
Offering Price Range# Rece» 
Bond Issue and Year Scld% High Low Pricez 
American Tel. & Tel. 25¢s, 1986........ 100.85 (1946) 100.37 92.00 92 
Atch. Top. & S. FE 4s, 1995........... * 133.75 122.12 A122.1; 
Bethlehem Steel 234s, 1970. ........... 100.50 (1945) 105.62 99.25 99.2 
Boston Edison 23s, 1970.............. * 108.75 101.12 D101. 
Chesapeake & Ohio 4%, 1992.......... * 145.75 132.25 132.2 
Chic. Bur. & Quincy 2%s, 1970........ 100.80 (1945) 103.37 94.62 96.0% 
Cincinnati G. & E. 284, 1975.......... 101.00 (1945) 107.87 101.00 101.5 
Crucible Steel 3s, 1966.............. 100.00 (1946) 101.87 98.75 98 Of 
Great Northern 2%s, 1982............. 101.14 (1946) 100.62 92.00 92.0 
Gulf States Utilities 254s, 1976......... 101.49 (1946) 101.50 98.50 97.50 
Hackensack Water 25%s, 1976.......... 105 .00 (1946) 105 .00 98.50 98 5¢ 
Hocking Valley Ry. 444s, 1999......... * 150.00 131.50 A131 5 
Mapueen (a. 3a, 20GB oo ics ysis ceeee * 107 .00 101.00 C101. 
P. teottnare Co. 50, 1988. ok ee cp sane * 120.00 111.50 111. 00** 
Louisville & Nashville 2%s, 2003....... 98.50 (1945) 105.00 91.00 91.50 
Mountain States T. & T. 254s, 1986.... 101.87 (1946) 102.25 94.00 94.00 
N. Y¥. Chic. & St. L. 3e, 1986... ........ 102.36 (1946) 100.62 90.50 87 .50* 
N. Y. Connecting Ry. 2%s, 1975....... 100.00 (1945) 106.12 93.50 93.50 
N. Y. Power & Light 28s, 1975........ 102 .5Q (1945) 106.75 100.25 100. 25 
Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996............ * 143.00 127.00 D127 .00 
Northern Pacific 4s, 1997.............. 127.75 101.00 B101.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric 3s, 1971......... * 110.50 102.25 D102.25 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 2%{s, 1985.......... 102.45 (1945) 107.75 97.25 97.25 
Pennsylvania R. R. 44s, 1981......... * 135.50 96.25 B96. 25 
Philadelphia Electric 234s, 1971........ * 108 .00 101.00 4101.00 
Reading Co. 3s, 1995................ 101.00 (1945) 105.50 93.37 93.37 
Seagram & Sons 2}4s, 1966............ 99.50 (1946) 98 .00 94.50 96.50 
Shell Union Oil 2%s, 1971............. 101.50 (1946) 101.00 96.50 96 .50* 
Socony Vacuum Oil 24s, 1976......... 100.50 (1946) 100.50 96.25 96.25 
Southern Bell T. & T. 23s, 1985....... 101.62 (1945) 108 .00 98.00 98.25 
Southern Pacific 24s, 1986............ 101.50 (1946) 102.25 88.00 88.00 
en Ap | Se nes e 145.00 114.50 A114.50 
Southwestern Bell 23s, 1985........... 101.83 (1945) 107.75 99.00 99.00 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 24s, 1971.... .... 98.00 (1946) 99.75 95.00 95.00 
Teen CT DR, Ba vce ccascensscne = 108 .00 104.87 D104,87 
Texas & New Orelans 3%%s, 1990....... 100.00 (1946) 101.00 92.50 92.50 
Texas & Pacific Ss, 2000... .........245 * . 152.50 130.25 136.25 
Union Pacific 24s, 1991............... 102.19 (1946) 100 .00 92.50 93,25** 
U. S. Rubber 25s, 1976............-.. 100.50 (1946) 101.50 93.12 93.12** 
Wareeben Rg - Sh, DOSS. 5.5.5 905.0% eens ; 106 .00 (1945) 113.00 102.00 102.50 
Hiram Walker 23s, 1966.............. 100.00 (1946) 100.00 95.00 95.00 
Walworth Co. 334s, 1976.............. 103.00 (1946) 107.25 94.00 94.00 
Westinghouse Electric 254s, 1971....... 100.50 (1946) 103.00 100.00 100.00 
Wheeling Steel 334s, 1970............. 103.00 (1945) 108.00 98.00 98.00 
Wisconsin Electric 254s, 1976.......... 101.56 (1946) 102.50 98.00 98 .00** 
#% of Par. *Outstanding before 1945. **Bid. A Lowest Since 1944. B Lowest Since | 
1943. C Lowest Since Bonds Were issued in 1944, D Lowest Since 1942. 
— 





changes seem to have cut down specu- 
lative trading somewhat, but they have 
put no damper on prices. 

Cash wheat in Chicago hit $3.02 on 
Tuesday. On Wednesday, a carload of 
wheat sold for $3.25 in Kansas City. 
Wheat futures edged up over the $3 
mark for the second time this year and 
the third time in history. And in the 
futures market, the spread between De- 
cember wheat (this year’s crop) and 


July wheat (next year's crop) started to Py 


narrow again. This means that trader 


are getting more and more pessimistic 
about the prospects for the 1948 wheai 
crop. 








The Pictures——Charles Phelps Cushing- 
19; Press Assn.—20, 26, 45, 100, 107, 11+ 
Acme—21, 52, 56, 84, 96; Int. News—10+: 
General Electric—25; Fairchild Aerial Sur 
veys—80; Gabriel Moulin—108. 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS $ 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 
SEATTLE VANCOUVER WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 





‘PBUYERS OF 
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nsurance brokerage does not consist 
Pt shopping for a price. It starts with 


a study of your business operations— 


but that’s only the beginning. 


( 


After helping our clients in planning pro- 
tection suited to their needs, our objective 
is competent, continuing service as 
required, and the lowest cost consistent 
with adequate coverage. Such a program 
calls for the skill of technicians in every 
field of business insurance—men experi- 
enced in insurance contracts and markets, 
loss prevention, claim collection and many 
other phases of the business. “) In such an 
important continuing relationship, the ex- 
perience and size of our organization — 
developed through a century in business 
— are no small assets. | We have proved 
our usefulness to scores of business firms 
and corporations. Why not send for a 
J & H representative and talk it over? 


INSURANCE FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY SINCE 1845 
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DETEX WATCHC/_ 
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It’s best ; : 
a Watchman vee . z 
conscience. To make doubly = 
sure see that he is — : 
vised by @ DETE pu : 
clock.-: the me : 





conscience --- 


Quickly pays for itself in 
lower insurance rates. 
Write for system best 
suited to your needs. 





a WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
= DETEX warneees CORPORATION 
NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 

















IMPORTERS OF 
QUALITY COFFEES 


for 


AMERICAN ROASTERS 


AMERICAN MERCHANDISE 
EXPORTED TO 
COFFEE-PRODUCING 
COUNTRIES 


OTIS, MCALLISTER & CO. 


World Traders Since 1892 
310 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Canal Building, NEW ORLEANS 12 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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LABOR 


This week the Taft-Hartley act really 
hit the C.1.0. , 

The blow came when the National 
Labor Relations Board announced that 
individual! unions could comply with the 
new law by filing non-Communist affi- 
davits (BW—Oct.11'47,p88). A.F.L. 
unions were responding quickly, to gain 
the advantage to be had from NLRB 
recognition. All of the leading inde- 
pendent unions already had qualified. 
e On the Spot—Thus, C.1.0. was left 
uncomfortably on the spot. Its officially 
guarded secret that some of its unions 
cannot comply with the T-H law may 
now be brought out into the open. 

Delegates to C.I.O.’s annual conven- 
tion in Boston debated and sulked. The 
new law, the split in the labor move- 
ment, and internal Communist troubles 
were giving C.1.O. its biggest headaches 
since John L. Lewis deserted the “house 
of labor” which he had founded. 
Lewis’ mine workers may decide not 





to file non-Communist affidavits. They 


FACES PROBLEM: Philip Murray seeks unity as anti-Red oaths bare C.I.O. left flank 


Taft Law Rocks the C. |. O. 


NLRB relaxation of non-Communist affidavit ruling puts 
left-wing unions on spot: They can’t comply with law. Meanwhile, 
A. F.L. unions rush to comply to gain advantage of NLRB recognition. 
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would be in little real danger if the 
did. For the union has little or 1 
jurisdictional competition, henc« 
safely boycott NLRB. 

e Rivals—But every C.1.O. union has t 
worry about riv: als. Each one can pi 
vide a lush poaching ground for AI 
and independent competitors if it cant 
use the T-H law, and the rivals 
Hence, some of C.1.O.’s_ right-wing 
unions, including the textile worke: 
are filing non-Communist affidavit 
That compliance will inevitably expox 
C.1.0.’s left flank. 

Philip Murray, C.I.O. president, hi 
never admitted that Communist-le 
unions exist within C.I.O. Such an ad 
mission would almost certainly liave 
forced him to undertake a purge that 
would have split C.1.O. into bitter! 
divided camps. His strategy has bee! 
to keep the right and left together wit! 
the rallying cry of C.1.O. unity against 
its foes. 

That unity is now going overboard- 
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icast where non-Communist affidavits 
‘ncerned. New strain is certain. 
hen Murray gaveled his meeting to 
ier in Boston this week, he knew the 
1.0. was heading into a crisis. 
Showdown Avoided—Meanwhile, just 
far away im space as in ideology, 
F.L.’s convention in San Francisco 
ss saved from a major showdown fight 
er Lewis’ refusal to swear that he 
’t a Communist. 
This year’s convention, which ended 
is week, was an exception to the tradi- 
pnal A.F.L. “canned-speech” affairs. 
0 controversial issues drove a wedge 
to the convention body even before 
assembled. They were: 
Whether A.F.L. executive council 
embers should be required to sign 
pn-Communist affidavits. 
Proposals for settling the jurisdictional 
ute between A.F.L.’s carpenters and 
agehands over Hollywood movie studio 
ork on sets. 
The first controversy pitted Lewis 
mainst the other 14 members of the 
xecutive council (B W—Sep.20'47,p89). 
fs importance as a convention issue 
as largely washed out by NLRB’s de- 
mision. When it did come up, the con- 
ention administered a crushing defeat 
b Lewis: It voted to amend the A.F.L. 
onstitution to eliminate the executive 
oard members as federation “officers.” 
Important Role—In the Hollywood 


borting role. But his voting strength 
Made it an important one. He swung 
is influence in defense of William L. 
Flutcheson, president of the carpenters, 
Fn the latter’s feud with the Interna- 
Hional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
its | Ployees. 
| Hutcheson was pressuring for A.F.L.’s 
€, | Btamp of approval on a jurisdictional 
; terpretation (BW—Nov.9’46,p85) that 
Movie set erection is merely the assem- 
Bly of preconstructed sets on studio 
Btages. L.A.T.S.E. has refused to agree. 
= The executive council, which has 
Sought before to end the feuding, made 
@nother attempt—and failed again. All 
-» P gt could do further was to put the mat- 
| | getup to the convention for action. 
® Set for Battle—All of the executive 
@ouncil members are committed to a 
Meht for repeal of the Taft law. With 
Pheir guidance, the convention has taken 


political agency. Named the Labor 
#-ducational & Political League, its pri- 
Pary object will be to torpedo the T-H 
#w. Its secondary object will be to put 


~- F-.1.0.’s Political Action Committee in 
: Bhe shade. 

‘Pa AFL. suffered a hard blow in its 
, fe fight when its general counsel, 
~ Pgoscph A. Padway, died after collapsing 
1 eng a convention address. To sub- 


Ptitute for him, A.F.L. brought in Daniel 
@. Carmell, legal stalwart for many Chi- 
ago and Illinois A.F.L. unions. 
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@ontroversy, Lewis played only a sup- | 








preliminary steps to set up and finance | 





Fortagraph 60-60 








Saves copying time 


Portagraph relieves your secretary of all manual copying 
tasks. And it more than doubles the efficiency of steno- 
graphic pools. Yet it improves the quality of your copies, 
reduces their cost, and speeds up their production, 


Simple to operate 


Your office girl can produce excellent photocopies with a 
minimum of instruction and no previous experience. Porta- 


graph does not require a darkroom. 


New copying analysis—FREE 


Our new copying analysis forms enable you to estimate just 
how much copying time Portagraph wiil seve you. Here’s a 
simple way to evaluate your present copying procedure. All 
you do is write for a free supply of the forms. They will 
be sent to you by return mail. Write for your supply today. 
Address: Photo Records Division, Room 2626, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











HOW TO MAKE 
YOUR PRODUCT 
SELL FASTER 


with 
Magnesium 
Castings 


INFORMATIVE 
BOOKLETS TELL ALL 


Magnesium Castings have what users and 
manufacturers want ° light in weight. . , 
make products more convenient ° tough 
and durable . . . make products give bet- 
ter service . . . last longer * adaptable to 
@ variety of finishing treatments . . . pro- 
vide “better looks" * economical . . , 
often reducing production costs. 


We are prepared to furnish case histories 
and work with your designers toward mak- 
ing your product more saleable . . . more 
profitable. Write for these valuable books 
today. 


EST. 1919 


Supercar Magnes iam hed 


45 _ BANKE ST.._ BROOKLYN 22, Na 








THE LABOR ANGLE 











Why. 
frozen food 
locker plants 
‘make money 











@ Farmers, housewives, 
and budget-wise people buy 
or grow food in quantities 
which they store in frozen 
food locker plants. Hence, 
the locker plant business is 
PROFITABLE for locker 
plant owners and operators; 
and since every community 
has thrifty people, every 
community needs one or 
more locker plants. Per- 
haps you could make big 
profits by owning a NEW, 
WELL PLANNED AND 
OPERATED PLANT in 
your town. Salem builds 
plants everywhere . . . will 
teach you the business, too 
.. tear off the coupon now. 


Locker plants combine 
wholesale and retail 
selling at extra profit. 


Send me locker plant data... 
Name_ 
Address ___ 








SALEM ENGINEERING CO., SALEM, OHIO 








Who Does the Thinking for American Labor?—I | | 


An important part of organized 
labor's thinking in America = 
been done by Karl Marx and i 
the Vatican at Rome. This we maw 
seen by tracing our way to some of 
the wellsprings of social ideas in 
the two previous Labor Angles in 
this series (BW —Sep.20’47,p92; 
Oct.4'47,p88). 

The “intellectuals” who leaven 
the modern labor movement are the 
eager channels through which these 
ideas flow into our unions. They 
help to give these unions an out- 
look, an objective, and a purpose 
that influence their character. For 
this reason, American labor organ- 
izations now resemble their Euro- 
pean counterparts more closely. 


Ideologies 
The cores of the ideologies to 
which these intellectuals adhere 


may be expressed simply. 

The Marxian believes that his- 
tory is a class struggle between the 
exploiting and exploited classes. He 
thinks of himself as a fighter in 
that struggle, on the side of ex- 
ploited workers. If he is a Marxist 
of the Stalinist variety, he thinks 
the interests of the working class 
are identical with the interests of 
Russia. So he. tries to make the 
union in which he works an auxili- 
ary of the Soviets. 

The intellectual who is a mem- 
ber of the Assn. of Catholic Trade 
Unionists sees the labor movement 
as means to help achieve the broth- 
erhood of man. To him the strug- 
gle is one against injustice, for the 
dignity of fabor, and for equality 
between master and servant. 


Cues 

(hat ideas such as these can gen- 
erate enough force to move history 
has long been obvious. It is not so 
obvious, however, that they are now 
beginning to move the American 
labor movement. Through the 
weekly house organs for intellectu- 
als—like The New Masses, The 
New Republic, The Nation, and 
America—the fraternity inside the 
labor movement takes their cues. 

Take for an illustration the no- 
tion of guaranteed annual wages It 
is a hoary concept w hose exact 


origin scems to be lost. Its first 
ous consideration as something 
bor should take up came in 
pages of these weeklies. Plenty 
their readers are close enough 
union leaders to sell the idea 
the right places. Some of the 
rent articles in these periodi 
point to what may be labor's :) 
terests tomorrow. The New k 
public, for example, is working ha 
to make a case for a third part 
America has recently urged size 
family bonuses for workers. 


Communication 

The communication system bx 
tween these organs and the labo: 
movement runs both ways, 
course. And there are other ay 
nues down which ideas travel t 
the union intellectual. But all ar 
welcomed by him, regardless of how 
radical they may be, so long as 
they meet the test of his ideology 

These idea-men have a great ad 
vantage in the labor movement bx 
cause unions have long been run 
by leaders who didn’t “look much 
bevond the next contract date. Ti 
the intellectual with an eye on th 
long-run of history, time doesn’t 
mean too much. His values arc 
ideas first, pay envelopes second 
He wants to influence the thinking 
and the direction of labor, be 
cause he’s sure that man can hav« 
no greater power than the powc! 
over other men’s minds. 

An example: Observe in Boston 
this week the lawyer, Lee Press 
man He is a man whose works 
are warmly approved by The New 
Masses and The New Republic. As 
secretary of the C.I.O.’s most im 
portant committee—its committe: 
on resolutions—he has drafted that 
organization’s stand on issues rang 
ing from the Marshall Plan t 
organizing southern textile mills 
In his person management can sec 
an important symbol of an increas 
ingly important labor phenomenon 


> 


(For a free combined reprint of thi 
and the two preceding Labor An 
gles, write Paul Montgomery, Pub 
lisher, Business Week. 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y 
Extra reprints at 20¢ apiece. Quan 
tity prices available on orders of 11 
or more. ) 
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take a look at 


yon the outside—you only have to look at your load- 


Wo matter how modern and efficient your plant looks 
f platforms to get the inside story. 


4No matter how much money you pour into new ma- 
| P ichinery, new designs, new methods .. . if you neglect 
|Pethe basic “tool” of plant production, SHIPPING 
|f AND RECEIVING FACILITIES, you may as well 
|f pour your money down the drain. 


Don’t expect the impossible from your traffic manager. 
Do expect mounting shipping costs—if he is not pro- 
F vided with adequate loading platform space. You'll 





GOODS CAN’T MOVE FASTER THAN THEY’RE LOADED! 





Your internal plant efficiency isn’t worth a 
plugged nickel if your shipping platforms are jammed 





|Your BACK DOOR 


not your front door... cc aaa adel ve you think you’re sitting pretty 






get the most out of trucks with adequate loading 
platforms; room to move around. 


Right now, make a study of your ‘‘bottleneck”’ areas. 
Minor remodeling can often take care of normal 
plant expansion for years to come. Check your trafiic 
manager, consult your architect. They will save you 
time and money! 


| e)) tus AMERICAN TRUCKING \woustev 
a, 


AIAERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6. D. C 
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BIGGER... 
BETTER 


than ever 


21st * 


EXPOSITION 
of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


MORE informative exhibits 
MORE new ideas 
MORE new developments 


MORE solutions to present and 
future problems 


MORE of everything for every- 
body in every phase of 
the chemical industries 


Mark the dates—be sure to attend! 


DEC. 1-6 


Grand Central Palace 
New York, N. Y. 


Management International Exposition Co, 











America’s 
lifetime 
Pipe 


The evidence of 40 years 
underground proves that 
ORANGEBURG* PIPE gives 
lifetime service in House- 
to-Sewer, Septic Tank 
Connections, Land Drain- 
age, and all Non-Pressure 
uses. No roots, leaks, 
breaks. TAPERWELD* 
COUPLINGS stay tight. 
Easy to install, economi- 
cal. Use PERFORATED 
re, Type for Septic Tank 

‘ 3 Filter Beds, Sub-Soil 

. Drainage. Companion 

— product of Orangeburg 
ee BA Fibre Conduit and 

£ re Orangeburg Under- 
floor Wiring Systems, 
all originated by The 
Fibre Conduit Co., 


Orangeburg, N. Y. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
*Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Changes are sure to be made in the 
Taft-Hartley law as those concerned 
with its operation gain experience. But 
it looks unlikely now that revisions will 
be made in the coming session of Con- 
gress. 
¢ Full Hoppers—A number of bills to 
repeal or amend the law already are in 
Senate and House hoppers. Others un- 
doubtedly will be introduced when Con- 
gress’ regular session starts in January. 

Public statements by some members 
of Congress this week gave a clew to 
their ideas. Other proposals might 
come from the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Labor-Management Re- 
lations. The “watch-dog’’ committee 
is due to report to Congress before 
Mar. 15. 

e Republican Strategy—Few, if any, of 
the proposals will become law unless 
there is a marked change in labor-man- 
agement relations next year. Republican 








leaders want to leave the T-H law alone 
























T-H LAW talks with NLRB’s Paul Herzog (left) decided Sen. Ball on stand-pat policy 


T-H Changes Unlikely Soon 


Congressional hoppers full of bills to repeal or amend law, 
but no action is due early in next session. Republicans may offset 
opposition to changes by campaigning to raise minimum wage. 


during 1948. They contend that 

should get at least a year’s test as is 5 
as to give the National Labor Relatio’ 
Board a chance to set its new policic 

Such a grace period would also le: 
the courts act on some of the leg 
issues involved in the T-H law. And !! 
would get members of Congress pas 
the 1948 election without any ne 
showdown on a controversial labor issue 

So top Republican strategy wil! be 
to hold in check those who want t 
amend the law either way. To offse! 
their opposition to easing curbs on 
unions, the G.O.P. may woo labor 
voters by a campaign to raise the na 
tional minimum wage. 

Democratic strategy, on the other 
hand, will be to keep alive the proposa 
to amend the T-H ee: 

e Samples—Some of the amendment 
introduced so far: 
e S. 1628, which would repeal the | att: 
Hartley act, restore the old Wagnei 
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A) Approaching X Too Fast 


Qteczing Cross Walk 
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HOW 70 ANNOY PEDESTRIANS 


Here are 6 examples of discourteous... and 
dangerous . . . driving. It’s not hard to un- 
derstand why inconsiderate drivers lead the 
accident parade . . . why courtesy pays! 

True, you can’t pass laws against discourte- 
ous driving, as you can against speeding. 


But it can be just as dangerous . . . to pe- 


‘Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 





USF &6 





AND CREATE ACCIDENTS 2 


destrians, to other motorists and to you! 


Apply the Golden Rule to your driving. The 
habit of courtesy, once acquired, brings 
added safety on the open road as well as in 
town. And make sure you are adequately 
protected by insurance. It’s wise to stay out 


of trouble . . . and out of court! 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer’’ 








United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 

















(Advertisement) 





BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To ver Crleagued sie plmtadence Ductilttes ou 


There is a well-known combination 
lock for safes and vaults that employs 
five different Revere Metals, as fol- 
1, 70-30 Cartridge Brass for 
the dial flange: 2, Commercial Bronze, 
90% , for case, case lid, and bolt; 3, 
Heavy Leaded Brass for tumbler parts 
and other items, including dial, re- 
quiring exceptional accuracy; 4, Free 
Cutting Brass in Rod and Extruded 
Shape, for the machined and knurled 
head, and for the angle bar; 5, Forg- 
ing Rod, for the tumbler driver. Each 
of these was chosen because it offered 
the specific qualities needed. 


lows: 


can be as important as composition. 
A slight change in temper, for ex- 
ample, may change a difficult and ex- 
pensive drawing operation into an 
easy and economical one. 


Revere feels that it has four funda- 
mental responsibilities to industry. 
First, it must, and does, produce the 
finest possible non-ferrous metals, ac- 
curately controlled as to purity, phys- 
ical characteristics, dimensions. Sec- 
ond, it produces these metals in such 
variety as to enable manufacturers to 
choose exactly what they need for 
their products 





Before specify- 
ing the Revere 
Metals for this 
lock the manufac- 
turer studied 
their qualities and 
characteristics 
with great care, 
making use of our 
knowledge as well 
as his own. Thus 
he was able to 
make accurate 
and successful se- 
lections, draw up 
tight specifica- 








and processes. 
Third, it pro- 
duces them as 
promptly as pos- 
sible, in order to 
assist in meeting 
production dates. 
Fourth, it makes 
available its com- 
plete knowledge 
of its metals. 


In playing this 
quadruple role 
Revere is by no 
means alone. Any 








tions, and be sure 
of meeting not only the requirements 
of fabrication methods, but also as- 
sure strength, long life, and depend- 
able operation of the finished locks. 


Revere produces many Revere 
Metals in order to give manufacturers 
the opportunity to match materials 
and requirements with the utmost 
accuracy. Each metal is made in sev- 
eral different forms or shapes. Varia- 
tions in temper and finish are also 
offered, because these characteristics 


supplier of basic 
materials does likewise. Just as there 
are many coppers and brasses of dif- 
ferent characteristics, so there are 
many alcohols, many woods, many 
plastics, many types of glass, and so on. 
Often the most important thing a sup- 
plier has to offer is what he knows 
about his materials. Out of long ex- 
perience Revere has come to the con- 
clusion that one of the most fruitful 
policies a manufacturer can adopt is 
that of using the brains as well as 
the materials of his suppliers. 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


wwe 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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act, and permit political ac; 
labor unions as allowed befor 
of the Connally-Smith act. Sen 
Pepper introduced this in | 
himself and 14 other senato: 
ing Republicans Wayne M 
William Langer. 


One of the signers is Sen. Ro yey | } ; 


Wagner, father of the Wagner (ct. | 
promised President Truman it 
would fight to “repeal or sub 
amend” the T-H law. 

eS. 1613, introduced by Sen. ©, 
Aiken, Vermont Republican, md § 
Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico Dé \\\0, 
It would amend the ban on union p 
ical activity so as to bar “contrily:ti:; 
but permit “expenditures.” “That \ 
assure no interference with f; 
rights of union newspapers. 

e H.R. 4193, introduced by Rep. G 
don McDonough, California Ke 
lican. This would permit union 
dues for political purposes if a nia 
of their members vote approval 

e H.R. 4194, also by Rep. McDo 
would require employers to certif 
they are non-Communists before th; 
can bring a case to the National La 
Relations Board. This would para 
the requirement which must be ict 
union officers under the T-H law 

e Morse’s Proposals—Among those tu), 
ing of revisions in the new labor |a 
during 1948 is Sen. Morse. He want 
two important changes which wou 
(1) leave settlement of jurisdictional d 
putes to outside arbitrators, rather tha 
to NLRB; (2) make breach of contrac: 
an unfair labor practice, thereby ¢g 
employers and unions the option 
filing a damage suit or bringing charg 
before NLRB. 

Two changes will be proposed to nu 
lify NLRB’s ruling that officers of t 
parent C.1.O. and A.F.L. are not 1 
quired to file non-Communist afhdavit 
Rep. Clare Hoffman of Michigan wou 
write such a requirement expressly int 
the law. Rep. Gerald Landis of Indian 
a former coal miner, would make t! 
affidavit requirement apply also to un 
lawyers, organizers, shop stewards, an 
business agents. 

e Wait and See—Sen. Irving M. lve 
New York Republican, is withholding 
any opinion on T-H law changes unt 
the joint committee, which was his ide 
has made its report. Sen. Joseph Bal 
another Republican labor law-maker an 
head of the committee, also favors 

year’s delay in making any major chang¢ 
in the law. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft’s comment 
the West Coast in respect to maritim« 
hiring halls do not forecast amendment 
of the T-H closed-shop ban. After a co! 
ference, Harry Lundeberg, head of th 
A.F.L. Sailors Union of the Pacific. ¢ 
pressed an opinion. Said he: Taft “migh! 
recommend that the law be changed t 


- & 





the extent that a closed shop would be 
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tT @ Co-Author’s 


~ 


emitted if a majority voted for it.” 
he statement set off a new debate on 

of the hottest points of the ‘T-H 
Later Taft said that he believes 
ng halls—long established in the 
,ritime imdustry-can be continued 
nder the present law. 


Opinion—Rep. 


% 


at 
\ 


Fred 


| Bhartley, Jr., Republican co-author of 


¢ law, Opposes any major changes next 

ar. So do most of his House colleagues. 
Some suggestions of technical changes 
the law have been made by NLRB 
sembers. The Joint Committee, how- 
er. has decided that these should be 
andied administratively by the labor 
Board. Reason: Opening the T-H law 
%, even minor, technical revisions 





wontract disputes. 


ould give foes the opportunity they 
Beck for a new full-scale attack on the 


aw. 


ewer Strikes 


+ FMCS has averaged more 
dispute notices since T-H law. 
But they are currently less 
hreatening than last year’s. 


Since the Taft-Hartley law’s stormy 
passage, just what has been the gain— 
®r loss—from a labor peace standpoint? 
This week, that question was being 
Rebated in many quarters. It was heard 
#t congresional subcommittee hearings 
n Washington (page 100). It came up 
t major union conventions (page 96). 
First Figures—Most of the pro and con 
arguments on the new labor law still 
rang with emotion. But a study by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Fed- 
#ral Mediation & Conciliation Service 
now gave a chance for a factual study of 
1-H labor relations. 

First figures showed, for instance, that 
# MCS has received weekly more notices 
pf contract disputes since passage of the 
#!-H law than in corresponding weeks 
ast year. 

§ The sharp upturn was noticed first 
Por the week which ended Sept. 3—the 
Mirst full week of the T-H law. In those 
@even days, FMCS got 199 notices of 
During the corre- 
ponding period in 1946, the former 
@U. S. Conciliation Service received 93 
B-day strike notices under the Con- 
nally-Smith law. 

ye In Perspective—The figures, however, 
#rc not strictly comparable. The notices 
Phis vear are a prescribed part of the 
9/1 law’s workings. Either employer 
#' union must give the other party a 
0-day notice when it wants to amend 
@r end a contract. If a revised contract 
Pas not been negotiated at the end of 
0 days, formal notices to FMCS and 
tate agencies are required. Hence, the 





Potices this year are formalities. They 
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Model AE, with either hand 








Everything’s wrong here! Man-to- 
secretary dictation belongs to another 


era. Slow, tedious 
both boss and secretary 


in the way of the modern business 


tempo. 


Everything’s right when you use 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 
Pioneered by Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, this great new development 
means easier operation, better re- 
cording, clearer reproduction. 

Instead of enunciating each 
word directly into a speaking tube, 
you can sit back and relax. 

The Dictaphone microphone 
catches and faithfully reproduces 
word—even a_ whisper. 
transcribe 
—without error. 


every 
Your 
with ease 


secretary can 


Your Dictaphone Flectronic Machine is 
as dependable as only the world’s largest 
manufacturer of dictating equipment 
can make it. For a demonstration, 






or desk microphone, 


inconvenient for 
it stands 


recording and reproducing equipment bearing sai 


DICTAPHONE 


Electrome Dictaton 








Better, but far from perfect! Acoustic 
dictating machines free the secretary 
and speed ofhee work—yet, in com- 


parison with electronic machines, 
they're not nearly as easy to operate, 


not as perfect in voice reproduction, 





call your local Dictaphone represen- 


tative. For descriptive literature, write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. D-10, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone 


Corporation, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound- 


l trade-mark. 
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Easter 
EVERY DAY CLEANING 


PORTABLE HI-PRESSURE 
CLEANING UNITS 


By means of a high velocity jet of hot or 
cold water at pressures from 300 to 500 Ibs.,, 
these units dislodge and remove accumula- 
tions of residue 


refuse and from cracks, 


: corners, smooth and rough surfaces, 

You can save time and cut cleaning costs 

| with a Farquhar portable cleaning unit, They 
are available in 10 and 20 gallons per minute 
capacities, Write for complete information, 


seaeas. MACHINERY FOR THE ees INDUSTRIES 
Conveyors Hydraulic Presses arm Equipment 


Fatgiha, B iad Bat, 


SPECIAL MACWINERY =A, B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 
1201 NORTH DUKE ST. YORK, PA. 








f OF 
BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 





Let us improve your product's 
sales appeal and utility, help 
cut production costs, too. 


STAFF OF OVER 200 + OUR 13th GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 


| 232 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL. | 














SSSA wrer 





MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY + 113 Berkley St., Phila. 44 Pa 
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do not indicate, by themselves, 
strike situations. 

‘They may be considered, therefore, as 
less threatening than the notices filed 
last year under the Connally-Smith law. 
These were 30-d: ay notices ‘of intent to 

strike. Many were filed then as a pres- 
sure device. 

Substantially fewer strikes have been 
called to the attention of FMCS this 
year than in 1946. 

@ Guide—FMCS figures are based only 
on strikes actually a eodied by it. The 
do not include, for instance, the coal 
strikes handled by the Interior Dept. 
and the strikes under the Railway Labor 
Act. However, they may be considered 
as a guide to what is happening. 

e Strikes and Strikers—Here are FMCS’ 
strike figures, by week endings, cover- 
ing pre- and post- T-H weeks this year, 


pre- 


with the number of strikes and the 

number of strikers involved: 
| Se aes 256 356,000 
June 4 216 85,000 
Me. este Conse 221 101,000 
i Se eee 200 98,000 
ga eee 177 94,000 
OT a © re 165 94,000 
| Roe 169 84,000 
__. ae eee 163 89,000 
PNRHAES os siren on 156 76,000 
An 20 .....aeue 147 66,000 
RET 0.5 « Mees 154 60,000 
Soot, 3)... Ghee 134 52.000 
Sept. 10... sees 137 45,000 
ae Ue ere 13 41,000 
Sent eEyccyeuas 120 39,000 
Octet 2 ois 112 35,000 

e Supporting Figures—The Bureau of 


Labor Statistics keeps a closer check on 





strikes. Its post-T-H law figures so far 





DOWNED PICKET at Bethlehem’s Baltimore shipyard aggravates 15-week deadlock 


are incomplete, but even so, th« 
port FMCS figures which show 


current labor peace. Rough estimat 
from BLS placed man- days lost tl 
August at 3-million as compared wit 
3.9-million in August, 1946. A roug 
estimate for September was 2-milli 
man-days lost. The 1946 monthly tot 


was 4,880,000 man-days of idleness 
PORTAL-PAY DEATH KNELL 


Portal-pay suits filed by unions cal 
this year (BW-—Jan.25'47,p90), wed 4 n 


withdrawn after contract settlement 
are getting a cool reception in feder 
courts. Last week in St. Louis, U.S. Di 
trict Judge Rudy M. Hulen probab 


sounded the death knell for about $2 





million in “walking time” actions. Suit: 
by two C.1.O. unions against Saten 
were dismissed. Since the same basic 
issues are at stake in the bulk of other 
suits on the court docket, they can ex 
pect a similar fate. 

Judge Hulen based his ruling on 3 
1947 amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This revision of the 
law, intended to curb portal-pay suits, 
limited the jurisdiction of courts m 
w age-hour cases. 

Under the amended law, Judge Hulen 
said, suits must be for compensation 
justified (1) by the express provisions 
of the labor contract, or (2) by general 
industrial practice or custom. He ruled 
that the two unions failed to show such 
justification for their claims. The unions 
had held that members should collect 
back overtime pay for time required to 
walk from plant gates to their jobs 
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2.10 1, the iron you’d use would be the 


world’s best! 


And undoubtedly—to make lighter 
work for the person who does your 
ironing— you've provided her with an 
jron that is the easiest to operate, the 


most efficient .. . the best! 





2to 1, nothing would do but the finest 
typewriter on the market today. 
Perhaps you ve already made certain 
that each and every one on your secre- 
tarial staff has a Royal—the World’s 
No. 1 Typewriter. 
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ROYAL— World’s No. 1 Typewriter 


If you did the ironing... 


ee 


7+ 
: 
¢ 
#4 
say 
s 
‘ae 
oe 
q 
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9 e. 
It’s Royal—the 2 to 1 favorite! 
Popularity! A national survey shows that Royal is the favor- 
ite typewriter among secretaries and typists—preferred 2 to 1 
over any other typewriter. Your typists will do more work, 
better work on machines they prefer to use! 

Royal efficiency! There are work-saving, time-saving fea- 
tures on a Royal not found on any other typewriter. Meaning 
—higher production per machine! 


Royal durability! These typewriters are really sturdy. Royals 
stand up—spend more time on the job, less time out for 
repairs. With Royal, you get the maximum return for your 


typewriter investment! 
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R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 
ADDING MACHINES - CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 
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1897 e Fiftieth Anniversary « 1947 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO 
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CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 









Power for Peace | 


San Francisco Empioyer; 


Council works for better labo, - 


relations. It handled 140 cases, 


last year, had only one strike» 


Last year, when the rest of 4 
country was wrestling with ik 
plague, the San Francisco Ex ploye, 


Council hung up a record. The coung 
negotiated 140 Foie contracts; in on) 
one case did negotiations blow 1p jn} 
a strike. 


e Setting the Record—One strik out ip 





140 times at bat is good in any cague iam 


The council (Report to Executiv«,; 5\\ 
—Oct.26'40,p39) doesn’t claim all th, 
credit, nor even the major part. Obj; 
ously 139 unions also were willing 
sweat it out at the bargaining table j 
stead of fighting it out on picket line 

The point is that the council's cxis 
ence as a going concern weighs the odd 


against industrial strife. Unions love the BF 
SHEAD 


preside 


council no more and no less than the 
love other employer groups. But the 
are satished by nine years’ expcricn 
that the San Francisco Emplover 
Council wastes no energy tilting ai 
windmills, and the result has 
healthy for Bay Area industry. 
Founders of the employers counc 
had a single ambition when they 
down together in the strike-weary da 
of 1938. Their goal was industrial peac 
To achieve it, they chose to pool the 
economic defenses against an array ¢ 
powerful unions that was able to divide 
and conquer individual employers. 
e Wide Membership—' The council cam 
to life late in 1938 as a successor to 
less active association. The old grou 
had a similar target but seldom hit it 
The new council drew three classes 
members: (1) industry association rep 
resentatives; (2) employer members; an 
(3) individual (nonyoting) member 
Starting membership was 1,400; it 
now 2,200. Among members are the 
voting spokesmen for 35 active industr 


ones. 


a 68 18088 BEE REI EO 





The membership roll is a cross-section F 


of the industrial and commercial iif 
of the community. 
e Services Available—With a staff of 3§ 


full-time employees headed by Almon 


E. Roth, a career man, the council pro § 


vides as much or as little labor relations 
service as a member requires. A con 
tract to be negotiated? ‘Take your pic 
of six seasoned negotiators. Need statis 
tical background for a bout with 
furniture workers over wage differen 
tials? An obliging fellow named Bill 
Smith heads a research and statistic 
staff of seven that will dig it up for yo 
In these respects the council differs only 


.. 


as 
e 
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G. C. DEMETRAK AND COMPANY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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@...tripled production and effected 
a substantial cost saving 
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HEAD of a successful team: Almon E. Roth, 
president, San Francisco Employers Council 





Hn degree from hundreds of similar em- 
nlovers’ associations. 

Two accomplishments set it apart: 
(1) Its informal working arrangement 
vith San Francisco A.F.L. unions; (2) 
the influence it exerts on employers in 
Mother western communities. 

[here is an unwritten understanding 

Wbetween the council and the A.F.L. 

Yentral Labor Council—an understand- 

ing based on the joint conviction that 
Tthe best strikes are the ones that don’t 
iappen. In practice it has spared the 
community a lot of labor pains. 
te Case History—Early this summer the 
department stores and the A.F.L.’s 
clerk’s union argued their contract dif- 
Herences into a deadlock. Digging in for 
a strike, the clerks went before the cen- 
#tral labor body for its approval. Approval 











it | gas granted readily—but conditionally. 
the |. Lhe A.F.L. wanted a final chance to set- 
tr Patle the squabble by direct negotiation 
an: Pp"ith the employers’ council. After a 

Month of almost steady talks, the dispute 
on (gas ended without a strike. 
‘ife{@. Intervention by the central labor body 

ghas become automatic. No afhliated Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
2 B alocal union will undertake a strike with- Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you 
on Pgout advance knowledge that the other have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
10- Pgunions approve and will respect its man call. Address: Dept. BW-6571, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St. 
vn egpicket lines. To obtain that assurance New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co, Hous- 
». Earnie local must lay its case before the ton 1, Texas. 
ick Egcentral body. That’s when the interven- 
tis. guon machinery goes into action. 
he Ege Sets Pattern—The San Francisco Em- a> AIR RE DUCTION 
op PgPloyers Council is the model for corre- AIRCO 
3! Pesponding associations in such cities as = Offices in All Principal Cities 


fan Diego, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
“Honolulu, Phoenix, and Butte. In the . 
#20 Francisco trading area the need for | TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE - ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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Get more “kick” 
out of 

zZ the 

S years 
> after 


50 


Noted family physician shows you how 
to feel young—despite the calendar! 
It’s all in knowing how Knowing how to pre- 
pare mentally and physically right now. NKnow- 
ing how to look over troubles instead of into them 
—how to pace your living—how to relax and en- 
joy yourself, This is the key to zestful living 
you'll find in this book. 


Just Out 
~ 
The Years 


After 
















by 
Doctor 
Wingate 
Johnson 


Price $2.00 





Whether you're on the sunny or shady side of 
50, here’s a sure-fire aid to happy, healthful years. 
It provides sufficient medical information and ad- 
vice to give you a clear understanding of bodily 
functions—of what causes breakdown of vital ma- 
chinery—of what steps you can take now to ward 


off trouble. 


On the “peace of mind” side, Dr. Johnson comes 
up with a good deal of common sense about en- 
joying life instead of scaring yourself out of years. 
He explains away a good many of the bugaboos 
that put a damper en your activities—he helps you 
take in stride the inevitable problems that crop up 
with the years. 

Whether you are 40, 50, or 60—worred about blood 
pressure, loss of vigor, mental backsliding, or other 
problems that approach man and woman with ad- 
vancing years-——let this outstanding book direct 
you along the route to healthful, useful living. Its 
sensible advice can save you many dollars in 
doctors’ fees; its practical philosophy of living will 
pay off in the peace of mind that enables you to 
grow old gracefully. 


10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
Mail this handy coupon today! 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 
330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

Send me Dr. Wingate Johnson’s The Years After 
50 for ) days’ free examination In 10 days I 
will either send you $2.00, plus a few cents postage, 
r return the book. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Name 


AGArems ...  ccccnccccceccccctocccccneseessccess 


City & State 


Company 


Position RW -10-18-47 


(For Canadian price, write: McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond St., E., Toronto 1) 
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organization has been felt and met in 
such communities as Oakland, San Jose, 
Sacramento, Stockton, and Salinas. 

Twice a month, employer group 
spokesmen from these communities, or- 
ganized informally as the Northern Cali- 
fornia Conference of Employers Associa- 
tions, meet with heads of the San Fran- 
cisco council to compare notes and ex- 
change information. Thus the influence 
of the San Francisco group extends far 
beyond the boundaries of the city. 

The San Francisco council was tailor- 
made for the wartime manpower emer- 
gency. One of its founders, Roger D. 
Lapham, a shipping executive, was an 
original member of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board and its successor, 
the National War Labor Board. An- 
other, Al Roth, succeeded him on 
NWLB when Lapham became mayor of 
San Francisco. 

George O. Bahrs, wartime head of 
the council, was chairman of the em- 


| ployer members of the Regional War 


Labor Board. 

@ Strike Losses Down—How well did the 
cooperation of the council and unions 
stand up against wartime strains and 
stresses? The answer lies in a comparison 
of the San Francisco Bay Area’s wartime 
strike record with that of the United 
States. 

In the nation at large, the number 
of strikes during the war rose far above 
the 1935-39 average—almost 75% be- 
yond in 1944. San Francisco’s wartime 
average was well under half its 1935- 
1939 average. In terms of numbers of 
workers involved and man-days idle, the 
contrast is even more striking. In the 
files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the contrast looks like this (the figures 
are indexes; 1935-39 = 100): 


-Index Numbers— 


SF. 
U.S: Bay Area 
Number of strikes 
OE gins a: ho co ee 150 120 
eee 104 37 
ree 13 43 
. |... Se 173 38 
a 166 52 
Pee ee Se 174 79 
Workers involved 
2 210 151 
Pee revs ees 75 ag | 
AS are pe 17 28 
SE CRS 188 37 
a LS 308 231 
_. SS Se ae 408 185 
Man-days idle 
oS eens 136 146 
| ES ae 25 20 
PO yk cen 80 5 
BO ca ch ee ee ts 51 11 
a, - TREO OPM S aa e 224 399 
ee eee 684 569 


The steep 1945-46 rise in the Bay 
Area’s indexes of workers involved and 
man-days idle underscores a basic prin- 
ciple in the code of the employers’ coun- 
cil—and at the same time a fundamental 






















GENERAL COUNSEL George O. Bahr 
predicts no cataclysm ahead for S.F.E.C. 


weakness of any voluntary plan to ke 
the industrial peace. 
e Individual Cases—Members mai 
the council’s services or not, as the 
elect; the council never ‘“‘intervenc 
Some of the big member associatior 
handle their own labor relations. 

Among these is the Waterfront F: 
ployers Assn., which is almost constant 
embroiled with Harry Bridges’ C.1.0 
longshore union. Another is the Cal 
fornia Metal Trades Assn., which unti 
a year ago was under the heel of loc: 
union leadership that defied both th 
government and its own internationa 
officers. 

The rise in the 1945 and 1946 i 

dexes was due almost exclusively to 
strike of that union—the machinists- 
that lasted 140 days. 
e Future Looks Good—How will the 
employers’ council weather the new er 
in labor relations introduced by the 
Taft-Hartley law? George Bahrs, wh 
became general counsel of the employe: 
body when Roth resumed the presidency 
this month, doesn’t see any cataclysm 
ahead. His attitude is that San Francisc 
unionists are smart enough to know that 
a new law doesn’t change the nature 0! 
the employers with whom they deal 
that their harmonious relations in the 
past have been due more to honest goo¢- 
will on both sides rather than to lega 
restrictions. 

On the other hand, the San Francis 
unions, in concert with their interna 
tional unions, have been singing th¢ 
hymn of hate for the new law. Anc¢ 
some of them intimate that it has 
doomed their cozy working relationship 
with the employers’ council. 
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BTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


NESS WEEK Major changes in world trade patterns are in the making this month 











BER 18, 1947 In Washington, vital decisions affecting the whole U. S. design for liv- 
ing are pending. 

U. S. officials are anxiously juggling current inventories of U. S. supplies. 
/ They want to see what can be spared to help friendly democracies that are 
threatened in Western and Southern Europe. 

Result almost inevitably will be a reimposition of some form of govern- 


ment allocation of at least the critical items. 








SrRVICE 








Next moves are already planned. 


Europe’s requirements have now been tabulated. But they are greater 
than the U. S. can supply in a short time. 


So they are being measured against U. S. resources as outlined by the 
Harriman committee. 


Within three weeks Marshall Plan supply lists should be available. 








e 

Shrewd foreign traders already know who are going to get orders and 
who will be stymied during the next few years. 

Food, steel, transportation equipment, and specialized machinery will 
be in heavy demand. 

Dollars will be readily available for purchases of those lines that are on 
the preferred list. 

But dollar-short countries will rigidly bar imports of luxury items and 
products which they can turn out at home. 

& 





In some areas not even well-conceived reconstruction programs can be 
_carried out on the lavish scale once planned. 

In France, for instance, the Monnet plan has been almost completely 
shelved. 








No further government expenditures for reconstruction or equipment 
will be made this year. Government-owned industries will cut out all new 
investments not immediately essential; government-owned banks will further 
tighten credit to private industry. 

These measures are designed to check France’s galloping inflation, 

é which has raised the cost of living nearly 20% in the last two months. 
R Of equal importance: Paris hopes, through this desperate effort at 
financial stabilization, to convince Americans that France will honor its 
Marshall Plan pledge to try to stabilize its economy. 

U. S. strategy may find new ways of easing Europe’s dollar shortage. 


+ Ret aT PS SNGL SCANS ht OR ARID 


rege 





Heavy U. S. purchases of strategic materials abroad were advocated last 
week by a committee of the House of Representatives, upon return from a 
study trip to the 16 Marshall-Plan nations. 

Such raw materials as high-grade manganese, chromium, nickel, tung- 
sten, tin, and quartz crystals are vital needs of the U. S. Heavy purchases of 
these now—from any part of the world—would put more dollars into circula- 
tion. 

Ultimately these dollars would find their way into Western Europe and 
help keep U. S. exports moving. 

o 
Don’t look for Washington to force mass liquidation of the $13-billion of 


U. S. assets still owned by private investors abroad. 








To unload all of these remaining U. S. assets—as has been urged in 
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some quarters in the United States—would in part defeat its own purpose. 

Major share of these holdings is long-term investments which provide a 
steady flow of dollar income to European countries that are hardest pressed. 

The $320-million South African loan to Great Britain is at best only a 
temporary reprieve. 

So that Britain can carry on after it is used up, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Hugh Dalton will tell the British people how they must cut corners 
even further when he announces his emergency budget next month. 

Dalton believes that inflationary pressure comes more from business 
capital than from private income. So his new budget will probably include a 
heavy additional company-profits tax. 

* 

If the November meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers does not 
come up with a workable program for the economic unification of Germany, 
France is expected to integrate its occupation zone with the combined British 
and American zones. 

Hitch: The U. S. must somehow keep the Ramadier government going 
for the next few months in the face of bold, Moscow-backed intrigue. 
a 


Washington talks on Anglo-American occupation costs in Germany got 
under way with a bang last week. 

The British have no objection to paying for as much of their share as they 
can cover with sterling. But they are not able to pour any further dollars into 
the pot. 

What it boils down to is this: The U. S. will probably come out of the 
conference committed to:underwriting about 85% of ‘’Bizonia’s’’ occupation 
costs. 

U. S. price for such a deal will be a controlling voice in the economic 


affairs of the combined zones. 














Moscow has turned on the steam in its drive to monopolize the foreign 
trade of Eastern Europe. Formula: rigid bilateral barter agreements with 
each of the small countries along its borders. 

In contrast, the U. S. and other Marshall-Plan countries look to multi- 
lateral trade pacts. As worked out this fall in the Geneva draft treaty, these 
pacts would be open to any countries that subscribe to the agreed-upon trade 
practices. ° 

e 

The Geneva Treaty comes up for vote next month at the Havana world 
trade conference. Its success was impaired this week when Clayton resigned 
as Under Secretary of State. All delegations at Geneva greatly admired him, 
conclude that his departure reflects lack of Washington support for liberal 
trade policy he had pushed. 


e 

Czechoslovakia recently entered into a long-term trade agreement with 
Moscow. 

Nevertheless, Prague still hopes to do the lion’s share of its trading with 
countries outside the Soviet bloc. The export and import schedules outlined in 
Communist Prime Minister Gottwald’s new five-year plan leave no doubt 
about this. 


Czechoslovakia’s fixed policy is to export finished goods in increasing 
volume, hold imports to essential raw materials. 








Centents copyrighted under the ceneral copyright on the Oct. 18, 1947, isswe—Business Week, 230 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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IBUSINESS ABROAD 


BATA’S SHOE LINE will relinquish top billing to a new one for machine tools 


¥ 





IMachines From a Shoe Factory 


Czechoslovakia’s famed Bata plant now makes machinery, 
machine tools. Success will mean vietory of nationalized industry 
over free enterprise. But there’s tough sledding ahead. 


$ 

= Ralph Smith, editor of Business Week, is 
| making an on-the-spot checkup of Euro- 
| pean affairs. This week he cabled: 

ZLIN—The world’s machinery and 
Mmachine-tool. manufacturers can look 
or ambitious export competition frem 
pa unexpected new source: Czechoslo- 
akia’s world-famous Bata shoe industry. 
Double Significance—The news has a 
Houble-barreled significance. It means 
nore than just the entry of a $500-mil- 
ion industrial giant into a new field. 
‘or the great plants which made the 
ate Thomas Bata the Henry Ford of 

Brie world’s shoe business are new 
bwned by the state, along with Czecho- 
@lovakia’s other major industries (BW— 
Jan.26'46,p22). Thus if Bata moves 
mto the new market successfully, the 
zechs will have chalked up a_ vic- 
mory for nationalized industry over 
Private enterprise. 

Machine manufacture is not new to 
Bata. Long before the war its plants 
ere making a good share of their own 
hoe machinery. But it was wartime 
ork for the German Army that put 
he firm into the general machinery 
usiness. Capitalizing on this experi- 
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ence, “Bata, National Corp.” has been 
building new machine and machine- 
tool plants at Klasterec, Police, Krnov, 
and Sezimovo Usti. These will supple- 
ment the present production of ma- 
chinery at Zlin. 

Shoes still roll off Bata’s justly re- 
nowned conveyor belts at Zlin. Bata 
also continues to pour out its other 
prewar products—tires, rubber goods, 
and hosiery. But machinery is the big 
new bet under state ownership. 

e The Big “Ifs’—How well can Bata 
fill its new competitive role? The 
answer to this and other questions must 
wait on such important “‘ifs’’ as these: 
e Bata’s Zlin plant still has some way 
to go before it recovers fully from the 
stunning U. S. air raid of Oct. 20, 1944: 
(In three minutes the bombs knocked 
out 50% of the workshops.) 

e The Czechs must solve the familiar 
European problem of finding raw mate- 
rials. 

e Last—but hardly least—nationalized 
industry must yet prove that it has what 
it takes. 

e No Records—Yet—A glance at the fig- 
ures on Bata shoe production show that 






so far it hasn’t hung up any records. 
Prewar output ran 200,000 pairs daily; 
now it’s only 105,000. But manage 
ment claims that this still exceeds by 
25,000 pairs the goal for the present 
stage of reconversion. And it forecasts 
a return to the prewar level when Bata 
carries out its scheduled role in Czecho 
slovakia’s Dvouletka (two-year plan) at 
the end of 1948. 

Meanwhile, the factories are 

humming along on a 45-hour, five-day 
week. To an outsider it looks as if the 
new regime has taken over the old Bata 
speedup. 
e Politics—The political atmosphere at 
Bata might bemuse an American. For no 
matter how its technical qualifications 
stack up, Bata’s management has been 
put together with a view toward cover- 
ing the political waterfront. ‘Thus, the 
general manager, Dr. Ivan Holy, is a 
Communist; the three deputies repre 
sent the Social Democratic, National 
Socialist, and People’s parties. ‘This 
would seem to duplicate in miniature 
the current Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment: that is, a coalition working, under 
stress, on what is a theoretical common 
front. 

Bata now employs some 50,000 work- 

ers in its factories—22,000 of them in 
Zlin—plus 1,300 in its nationwide 
retail chain. ‘Today the workers knock 
down about three times their prewar 
wages for less production. But close 
comparisons are difficult because of in- 
flation. Some 85% of the labor force 
is unionized and the company has a 
Works Council of 27. By Czech law, 
this body takes over 10% of any com- 
pany profits for employee-welfare pur- 
poses. 
e “Less Paternalism’”—The new regime 
inherited the apprentice schools, hos- 
pitals, and similar educational and wel- 
fare enterprises set up by old Thomas 
Bata. (The present worker-conscious 
management claims that it is doing 
more with this setup than the old 
regime—and with less paternalism.) In 
Zlin there is also a “Cultural Office” 
which puts on movies, theatrical per- 
formances, concerts, and other enter- 
tainment for the workers. As elsewhere 
in Czechoslovakia, the accent is heavily 
on youth. 

At this stage of the game, national- 
ized Bata is in much the same fix as 
socialized Czechoslovakia. The socialist 
experiment has still to prove its value 
in the eyes of the world—and in those 
of many Czechs as well. To judge what 
Bata can do, you must put it into con- 
text. 

e The Accounting—The gage of social- 
ism’s success may be taken on Dec. 31, 
1948, when the Dvouletka comes up 
for accounting (BW —Mar.8’47,p105). 
The national goal by then: an economy 
operating on a level 10% above that 


of pre-Munich 1937. Government sta- 
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tistics show that the nation is already 
back to 90% of the 1937 par. They 
also bolster the case for socialism by 
showing that the 60.5% of the work- 
ers who are in nationalized industries 
are turning out more goods than the 
39.5% who aren’t. 

But even so, Czechoslovakia has 

some tough sledding ahead of it to 
close the 20% gap between present 
fact and future ideal. For industry can- 
not hope—nor do the planners expect 
—to boost the 1948 labor force above 
the 1937 level. Here the Czechs run 
head on into the hard statistical rock 
left by a receding wave of 3.2-million 
deported Sudeten Germans. The na- 
tion will simply have to draw its 1948 
labor force from a population of about 
12-million—a considerable drop from 
1937’s 15-million. 
e Problem of Incentives—It remains to 
be seen whether Czechoslovakia’s social- 
ism can supply the incentives needed 
to do the job. A 10% production boost 
per worker is still to come. Aware 
of this, the planners will study with 
great caré the 1947 year-end figures. 
On the basis of these results, Commu- 
nist Prime Minister Klement Gottwald 
will give final shape to Czechoslovakia’s 
new five-year plan which is to be 
launched in 1949. 


GERMANS TO U. S. 


The State Dept. has already made 
business junkets to Germany easier for 
U.S. businessmen (BW-—Sep.27’47,p 
109). Now the Joint Export-Import 
Agency in the U.S. and British zones 
has pulled a reverse play: It is permit- 
ting German businessmen to travel in 
the U.S. and other countries. 

The bipartite agency says that it is 
granting permits only if the would-be 
traveler can show that his trip will di- 
rectly boost the two zones’ economies. 
But Washington observers see another 
purpose behind the move. They think 
that it’s a trial balloon to gage just how 
far the outside world will go in resum- 
ing trade with western Germany. 

Within hours of the announcement 
last week, five German businessmen 
were already slated to visit the U.S. 
They will stay about a month, but 
neither dates nor itinerary has yet 
been decided. The first group will de- 
vote its time mainly to gathering infor- 
mation on production trends, trade, 
and factory techniques. It will probably 
stick to big eastern seaboard markets, 
with Chicago an outside possibility. 

The five chosen so far are: 

Antonio Herrlein, Offenbach, leather 
specialist; Kurt Englander, Krefeld, tex- 
tiles and apparel; Albert A. Grosse, 
Pforzheim, jewelry, and silverware; Max 
Winderlich, Pettau, chinaware, porce- 
lain, and glassware; Ernst Reimer, 
Nuremberg, toys. 
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The opening of occupied Japan to 
private commercial trade (BW —Jul.26 
’47,p93) was in full swing by this week. 
Three steps mark the new advance: 

e The first postwar shipments of Japa- 
nese goods have arrived in the U. S. 
They consist of Christmas tree orna- 
ments, toys, binoculars, hat bodies, 
chinaware, porcelain, paper, and leaf alu- 
minum. 

e This week a third contingent of busi- 
nessmen was authorized to enter Japan. 
e The Japanese government has just 
been given permission to buy food and 
supplies in the U. S. to accommodate 
an increased flow of private traders. 

General MacArthur’s headquarters 
currently limits to 400 the number of 
businessmen permitted in Japan at any 
one time. This quota includes about 
100 Americans. The remaining 300 for 
the most part represent the other 11 
nations of the policy-making Far East- 
ern Commission: Australia, Canada, 
China, France, India, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, U.S.S.R.., 
and the United Kingdom. 

e Purposes Considered—At present, ap- 
plications to visit Japan are being con- 
sidered only for the following purposes: 

(1) To purchase goods available for 
immediate export, to arrange for future 
purchases of potential exports, or to sell 
raw materials which Japan needs. Goods 
available for export from Japan include: 
bamboo products, industrial belting and 
hose, ceramics, chemicals and minerals, 
clocks and watches, electrical material, 


FIRST POSTWAR U. S. CONTRACT for Japanese exports was signed in Tokyo by S. A, 
Stolaroff of New Orleans United China & Glassware Co. Witnesses to the deal, involving 
$40,000 in pottery, were F. E. Pickelle, foreign trade expert attached to Gen. MacArthur’ 
headquarters, and K. Nagei, official of the Japanese Board of Trade. 


Japan's Door Reopened 


Foreign trade revival begins to hum. Third contingent of 
U. S. businessmen authorized to buy goods from Japan, develop 
future markets, to sell raw materials, inspect investment interests. 
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furs, glassware, jewelry, leather goods, 
musical instruments, pharmaceuticals 
and drugs, sporting goods, toys, silk, 
seeds, rayon, and photographic supplies. 

Materials Japan needs include: baux- 
ite, coal, caustic soda, raw cotton, graph- 
ite, kaolin, kraft pulp, lead, pig iron, 
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and tinplate. 
(2) To provide commercial services AS i 
to speed up the shipment of exports #* + Cl 


and imports between Japan and the 
U. S. These services cover bank, in- 
surance, and shipping. 

(3) To inspect commercial _invest- 
ment interests. Applications for this 
purpose are considered only after other 
needs are filled. 

e The Applications—To enter occupied 
Japan a businessman must first fill out 
an application which he can get at any 
field office of the Dept. of Commerce. 
It covers such information as his firm’s 
name, its capitalization, and who rep- 
resents it in Japan. The businessman 
must also state the purpose of his visit. 

A committee in the Dept. of Com- 
merce then passes on the application. It 
considers several things: Are the wanted 
goods available? If the firm wants to sell 
to Japan, are the offered goods suitable? 
What is the firm’s financial ability, its 
standing in the trade? What was its pre- [ 
war business with Japan, if any? 

Once O.K’d by Commerce, the appli- 
cation goes to the Passport Division of 
the State Dept. and to the Military Per- f 
mit Section of the Army. At the same fF 
time it is forwarded to Gen. MacdAr f 
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HY NEWPORT NEWS IS A GOOD PORT FOR SHIPPERS 
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LL 
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SAS the ocean terminus of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 


ewport News enables export and 
nport shipments to flow by the 


ortest route between Europe and 
Many large American production 


ind distribution centers. Regardless 
of where your traffic originates, you 


an ship via Newport News and save 


honey by the lower freight rates 
fom midwest and south. 


Moreover, at Newport News ship 
d rails meet on the pier—there is 
p delay or expense for lighterage or 
ayage, no extra hazard of damage 
curred by the extra handling 
ehterage and drayage entail. 


» And bear in mind that your regu- 
@ freight forwarder can book your 
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traffic via Newport News as readily 
as via any other port. 


The World Commerce Department 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio is a ser- 
vice organization fully equipped to 
help exporters, importers, forwarders 
and ship operators on all problems 
related to rail and ocean shipping of 
foreign and intercoastal freight. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


















If you have a problem, contact 
G. C. Marquardt, General Manager, 
World Commerce Department, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 233 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., or 
any C&O representative. 
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LOAD AND UNLOAD FASTER 
Increase profits, beat competition by hav- 
ing trucks, semi trailers equipped with 

“Lift Gates.’ Hoists any kind load, 
ground to truck bed 1 
seconds. Unloads same 
way. 

@ “Lift Gates” are 
chanical ‘ ‘extra helpers. ss 
)~ Ba 5 to 30 min. per 
Make Possible more de- 
liveries d 

pn | ‘merchandise damage 











at advertises your 
business. 


Thousands of ‘’Lift Gates’’ 
in use nationally. Use let- 
terhead to write for minia- 
ture demonstrator. No 
obligation. 


ANTHONY CO. 


Dept. L-2, Streator, It. 



























@ For real sitting com- 
fort, plus postural aid 
to phy sical fitness. .try 
the new Do/More pos- 
ture chair forexecutives, 
Send for name of deal- 
er, and FREE booklet, 
“Physical Fitness.”” 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dent. 1010. Elkhart. Indiana 


DO/MORE 


Deals 





“Preferred by 
EXECUTIVES 





LEWIS- SHEPARD 


‘Mater MUGAA 


Ha nding UGMtt 


LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS). INC. 


52 WALNUT STREET, WATERTOWN 72, MASS 








CUT YOUR OWN STENCILS 


FOR MARKING SHIPMENTS — Machines cut 4", 4", 
1’. For Free Handbook, sample stencils, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your name. 








MARSH 
STENCIL 
MACHINE CO. $8 MARSH BLOG. BELLEVILLE, ML, U.S.A. 
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thur’s headquarters, known as SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers). 

SCAP has the final say on who enters 
occupied Japan. But as a practical mat- 


ter few applications O.K.’d by Com, 


merce are turned down. Henc: 


merce clearance means a green | |} + FI 


make travel arrangements. 


Transportation is available by »|yp, 





BOMBAY LETTER 





@ Modernizes your delivery » 





OMBAY-—The shape of things 
to come in India took clearer 
form recently in a manifesto that 
soon may become the country’s 
“official” politico-economic creed. 

A special committee of Congress 
Party bigwigs drew up the docu- 
ment. This fall it will be submitted 
to the Working Committee, or 
party high command, and later to 
the All-India Congress Committee, 
which is like an American party’s 
national committee. 

There’s little doubt that the pro- 
gram will be approved. In the Con- 
gress Party, “toeing the line” is the 
tule. Unless top leaders were be- 
hind this program it would never 
have been publicized. 

With a bow of credit to Gan- 
dhian philosophy, “social democ- 
racy” is the key note of the pro- 
posals. They include: 

(1) State ownership of all agri- 
cultural land. Absentee land-lord- 
ism will be abolished. Even peasant 
ownership will be prohibited on the 
grounds that it is a barrier to sci- 
entific and intensive cultivation. 
Cooperative farming is the goal. 

(2) Development of cottage in- 
dustries on a cooperative basis. 
They will use machinery, operate 
along small-factory lines. 

(3) Nationalization of industries. 
According to the proposals, the gov- 
ernment should take over existing 
large industries—including textiles, 
iron and steel, sugar, mining, and 
heavy chemicals. Here, however, 
the proposals say nationalization 
should be “tried.” 

(4) Elimination of ‘“untouchabil- 
ity” and all caste distinctions, to- 
gether with all discrimination of a 
religious nature. 


a of equal importance 
are other sections of the pro- 
posals showing that the Congress 
sees itself as a growing militant 
political mov ement: 

Party unity is a “must,” with all 
except three subparties and factions 
strictly banned. The exceptions: 





the Congress-sponsored trade-uni 
group, its laborers’ group, and 
village artisans’ group. 

Party units will be active not 
only in the Indian Dominion. The, 
will also be maintained (1) in seced 
ing areas (Pakistan and autono- 
mous Indian States), (2) in all adja- 
cent countries, including African 
areas, and (3) in Indian and Pacifi 
Ocean areas where the party al 
leges that ‘ ‘imperialism or colonial 
domination” still exists. 

Presumably the manifesto is an 
answer to dissident left-wing groups 
who recently have been splitting off 
from the Congress Party. 

This internal conflict is pressing 
toward a showdown. For years of 
struggle the Congress Party had to 
depend on India’s capitalists. With- 
out their cash the party would have 
had far fewer full-time political 
workers, fewer pamphlets. But now 
that success has been achieved, 
Congress “100 percenters” are 
shouting that the party’s leadership 
has sold out to the bosses. 

Evidence of this trend is seen in 
a recent resolution passed by the 
Maharashtra Provincial Committee. 
Asking reorganization of the Con- 
gress, it urged that only persons 
holding undisputed allegiance to its 
principles be admitted. And it 
wanted rules so framed that “no 
capitalist or his agents” could get 
in. 

« 


‘MERICAN businessmen may 
wonder what Indian capital is 
doing to combat this philosophy of 
socialism. The answer is: virtually 
nothing. 

If free enterprise is to sidestep 
the hangman’s noose in India, busi- 
nessmen must prov ide the initiative 
for their own salvation. The Con- 
gress Patty, which depended so long 
on the businessmen’s rupees, does 
not dare call on them now to map 
reconstruction on a grand scale. It’s 
afraid of popular resentment. 

Meanwhile, the days of capital- 
ism in India appear to be slipping 
fast away. 


= 


ip litary 
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Northwest Airlines and Pan Amer- 
n Airways. Steamship service is avail- 
le from the West Coast via American 
Ps Lines, American Mail Line, 

icific Far East Line. In a pinch, 
yr my may ship a businessman out 
one of its “transports at commercial 
Passports —Once SCAP approves your 
plication, you automatically receive a 
itary permit to enter Japan. How- 
er, your passport must be obtained in 

» regular way. This is done by apply- 
5 before a clerk of a federal or state 
urt authorized by law to naturalize 
ens, or before an agent of the State 
pt. Such agents are located in Wash- 
bton, New York, and San Francisco. 

he whole process—from the time you 
out that application at a commerce 
Id office to the time you get SCAP’s 
K.—takes at least a month. 
businessman going to Japan is 
ited in his stay to 2] days. But he 
apply for an extension to occupation 
horities. If, like most businessmen, 
‘re headed for Tokyo, figure on wear- 
y the same kind of clothes you would 
Washington, D. C.—the climate’s 
ilar. 
Details on Arriving—As soon as you 


five in Japan, you will be met by a 


resentative of military government. 
will help you clear customs, register, 
i get your quarters. You will prob- 
y be assigned to one of several hotels 
prated by Boeki Cho (Japanese gov- 
ment trade agency). These are run 
early as possible in line with west- 
standards. In Tokyo the Boeki Cho 
els are the Tokyo and the Teito. 


Whe charge for meals, room, and serv- 


comes to $10 a day. Payment is 
le in “special payment certificates,” 
ich are nothing more than an oc- 
bation currency for businessmen ob- 
able on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
urrency—If you want to stay in Japa- 
homes or Japanese hotels, you pay 
en. Dollars may be exchanged for 
at Army finance offices in Japan at 
rate of 50 yen for $1. 
four yen will come in handy for 
el by rail, tram, or subway. But if 
need taxi service you'll have to pay 
per hour in special payment certifi- 
S. 
rior to entering Japan, all business- 
must be immunized against ty- 
Rid fever, smallpox, cholera, tetanus, 
typhus. Medical care and hospital 
ities required in Japan are provided 
h revenue basis. 
elephone and telegraph service in- 
Japan is good at all Boeki Cho 
rls, bilingual operators are available. 
se hotels also offer typing, interpre- 
and other services at normal cost. 
me 80-odd private traders make u 
third contingent permitted to enter 
n from the United States and its 
tories. 
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There’s NEWS in your business 
g and your products. Your story 
told in the press to the public 
you want to reach, will increase 
sales, build good will. 

For 20 years, America’s leadin 
firms and associations have use 
our publicity and public relations 
service profitably. 

Write today. No obligation. 


DENSON-FREY 


and Affiliates 


Publicity—Public Relations 
12 East 41 Street, New York 17—MU 3-3295 








NEW PRODUCTS 


WANTED 


to MANUFACTURE 
and MARKET 


by old established builder of 
light and heavy machinery 


AVAILABLE FACILITIES INCLUDE: 


Ferrous and non-ferrous found- 
ries - Light & heavy machinery 
of all types, manual & automatic 
+ Woodworkingshops - Metal 
stamping & drawing shops - 
Metal fabrication shops - Mass 
or unit assembly methods. 


Prompt, confidential bandling of all 
inquiries. 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 1295, PROVIDENCE 1, R. 1. 




















WHERE HARD-HEADED SALES ABILITY 
1S NEEDED 


Man with broad and successful background seeks 






responsible Head Office or Regional Sales position 
with high rated Manufacturer of durable products, 
or Contract Manufacturer. Salary and supple- 


mentary contingent arrangement preferred. Avail- 
able now 

PW-2579, Business Week 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, II. 











FOR SALE 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Adds—Subtracts—Brings Balance Forward. 9 banks 


20 controls—9 rows of non-adding print keys. 
Manufactured by National Cash Register Co, 
Serial No, 2-24609—Size AH2209(64U.P.) New 


1941. 
Excellent Condition 


B. C. ROBICHAUD 
Room 2500, 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 

















FACT 


3 of every 5 subscribers 
invest in stocks or 


bonds... 
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. it has had under Section . 

Break Even Points the Internal Revenue Codc It 
Sirs: mean that it will pay muc!l a ‘k 
I was greatly interested in your edi- income taxes than it has pail bef L. 
torial on “Break-Even Points” |BW— __ It will be required to file in ome .4 
Sep.27’47,p112}, on which we are now returns and to pay income ta. o) E : 
doing a study in our own industry here. amounts as are distributed as i) teres | 
I was particularly interested in the outstanding stock, but und: : 
table of the rise of break-even points Treasury rulings it will conti: ' 3 


since 1939 and would be very grateful if 
you could outline to me the method you 
used in obtaining the information upon 
which this table is based and your 
method of calculation. 

J. C. Binnie 
COUNSEL AND SECRETARY, 
DOMINION BREWERS ASSN., 
OTTAWA, CAN. 


© Our information came from a ques- 
tionnaire we sent to a representative list 
of 500 manufacturing corporations. We 
received about a hundred replies, most 
of them from larger companies. The 
companies were asked to tell us at what 
percentage of capacity their income and 
expenses just balanced in 1947 and in 
939. 


“Incomparable Coverage” 
Sirs: 

Your write-up about the Weaver-Day 
Tire Mounting Machine, a new inven- 
tion for mounting and dismounting tires 
[BW —Aug.23’47,p24|, brought im- 
mediate inquiries to the manufacturers, 
Mercury Equipment Co. of Pasadena, 
Calif. 

They have had inquiries from Hel- 
sinki, Finland, and the Argentine, Aus- 
tralia, and several other foreign coun- 
tries, as well as from all over the U.S.A. 

As one of the inventors, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation, as well as that of 
Mr. B. Day. . .and to inform you of the 
wide interest that was created. 

This indicates that Business Week 
really has a coverage that is incompar- 
able. 

R. A. WEAVER 
5602 FERNWOOD AVE., 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Co-op’s Tax Status 
Sirs: 

You item, “Co-op to Pay Taxes So 
It can Expand” [BW —Sep.13’47,p76], 
states that the Consumers Cooperative 
Assn. of Kansas City is voluntarily giv- 
ing up its federal income tax exemption 
and gives the impression that the co- 
operative will now pay income taxes just 
like any other business. . . 

The fact that CCA has decided to 








abandon the legal tax exemption which 


duct from its taxable income al! amoyp4) 
paid in patronage dividends. 

Perhaps you will understand th; 
ation better if I cite a definite case: ] 
Midland Cooperative Wholesaler 
Minneapolis, is a nonexempt coope§s 
tive—that is, it is not registered yay 
Section 101(12) and does busine: 
actly as CCA will now do business. FF 

In 1944 Midland made a profit # 
$837,984 on sales of $10,176,462. } 
that year, when the average corpo: 
income tax rate was 65%, a taxpanf 
corporation making the same amoun' 
money would have paid to the Trej 
ury an income tax amounting to Si+§ 
689. Midland paid, according to its; 
financial statement, $20,300 in | 
federal. and state income taxes. 

In the computation of Midlands ¥ 
there was deducted from the $837 
profit, $706,544 paid to member; : 
customers as patronage dividends § 
stock of the co-op corporation—not 
cash—plus $84,256 which was added 
surplus account and allocated on : 
books of the cooperative corporation 
individual members for distribution Hple f 
and when the management decides l 
do so. The total of these two items» 


eae Maicaeen. ced : 




















deducted from taxable income, and ig of ° 
come tax was paid only on the very sv i 
amount that was paid out as interes (jim rath 
outstanding shares of stock. @ The 


CCA will operate in exactly the s: 
manner and although it will now ; 
some tax on its earnings, it will br: 
means pay the income tax that a) 
vately owned corporation would be 
quired to pay.. 

This is true of nonexempt farm 
cooperatives. It is also true of 
consumer cooperatives and of the 11! 
owned consumer cooperatives that 
now being set up by C.I.O. and Af 

Ben C. McC: 
NATIONAL TAX EQUALITY ASSN., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





A i 









Forecasting 
Sirs: 

My very hearty congratulations to 
editorial writer of “Cycles — /MBy su 
(Pseudo) Science of Prediction” |B\\ 
Sep.6’47,p108}. 





He displayed the common sense, bgt to 
ness practicality, and phraseology ‘ime you 
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ke the predictions of gloom-mer- 
ants Dakin and Dewey appear for 
bat they are—economic soothsaving— 
.jously written with an eye to the 
.chandising aspects. — 

]f our economic machine slows down, 
won't be because of the rhythms or 
Jes predicted... . 

] recall that not so long ago a Class B 
dictor built up a cult on a prediction 
at the end of the world would occur 
a certain date. Members of the cult 
e away their worldly goods, waited 
teathlessly for the Big Day. It was 
stponed, apparently, and the ticket 
biders were not even given a fain 
eck. That shepherd lacks a flock 
day. Messrs. Dakin and Dewey might 
dy this case with benefit. 

Harry Bortsrorp 
DTSFORD & BILLARD, 

w YORK, N. Y. 


rs: 
I have been greatly interested in fore- 
ting business trends. 
Read Dewey and Dakin’s “Cycle,” 
d vour Trend in refutation. 
Where can I obtain copy of “Measur- 
ig Business Cycles” by the National 
nreau of Economic Research (men- 
bned in this Trend)? 
Can you recommend and give me a 
t of books that you would deem help- 

(of recent vintage) on business and 
onomic forecasting? 

Dr. JoHN SaBRITT 

TH AND BALTIMORE AVE. 
HILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘Measuring Business Cycles” is avail- 
le from the National Bureau of Eco- 
mic Research, 1819 Broadway, New 
btk. The book is highly technical and 
of use chiefly to specialists desiring 
storical statistics as well as a discussion 
rather difficult statistical techniques. 


athe National Bureau is preparing a 


rn ere 


ok called “What Happens in Busi- 
ss Cycles.” 

A relatively simple book is James A. 
tey’s “Business Cycles.”” An interest- 
p book that is sometimes difficult to 
ate is “Introduction to the Theory 
Employment” by Joan Robinson. 


pse 


You erroneously stated in your other- 
se good report on electroplating 
W—Jul5.’47,p37] that the negative 
ninal is the anode and the positive 
minal is the cathode. 
We learned in chemistry this year 
pt it is the other way around. 

Sonya Morrison 
f SHORE, N. Y. 


And we hope that you are never sub- 
t to such inexplicable lapses as the 
f you spotted. 
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gives you an exceptionally resistant sheet 
for equipment subject to wear and corrosion 


Once again, the Ampco engineering 
laboratories have pioneered the 
latest advancement in the bronze- 
alloy field of metallurgy. 

Ampco’s newest development is 
the production of bronze sheet 
rolled from centrifugally-cast ingots. 
Using centrifugally-cast ingots elim- 
inates the excessive scrap losses en- 
countered when sheets are rolled 
from sand-cast ingots, which usually 
contain impurities, slag, oxide in- 
clusions, and other foreign matter. 

This new Ampco sheet, with its 
clean, sound grain structure, is more 
than an interesting technical devel- 
opment — it is a real contribution 
to your present program of increas- 
ing quality and reducing costs in 


TRADE MARK 
REG, Us Sy PAT. OFF, 


product manufacture. It is ideal for 
wear strips, pressure receptacles, 
gibs, slides, and a wide variety of 
process-industry equipment. 

This development is a typical re- 
sult of the research sponsored by 
Ampco Metal, Inc., the world’s lead- 
ing producer of aluminum bronze 
and other bronze alloys. Ampco’s 
laboratory and production facilities 
are designed specifically to crack the 
knotty metallurgical difficulties en- 
countered by their customers. Take 
advantage of these unique facilities. 
Submit your alloy problems to your 
nearby Ampco field engineer. And 
write Ampco for additional infor- 
mation on the new “‘centrifugally- 
cast” rolled bronze sheet today ! 

A-37 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Department BW-10, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


Field Offices in Principal Cities 
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RUSSIAN DOUBLE TALK 


Ilya Ehrenburg, reporter and fiction writer working for 
the U. S.S. R. propaganda mill, last week opened a new 
phase in Russia’s jawbone war with the United States. 

Ehrenburg will be remembered as one of several Soviet 
writers who visited this country last year. His ensuing 
series of articles on life in America, as he saw it, were 
widely enough quoted so that his potshots are pretty 
familiar. In his new outburst, written for Pravda and 
quoted at length on the Moscow radio, Ehrenburg 
declares: 

“Imperialism is always a danger to our culture. Doubly 
dangerous is the imperialism of people who mistake their 
technical superiority for the heights of human achieve- 
ment. . . . I know for certain that a vacuum cleaner is 
only one detail of existence. You cannot measure the 
culttite ef a country by the number of automobiles it 
has. ... We are quite ready to admit the superiority of the 
American washing machines over ours, but we firmly 
decline to deify the washing machine, to bow low before 
the refrigerator, and to make obeisance to the latest type 
of fountain pen. We think that more important than the 
pen itself is what the pen writes.” 


Dear Mr. Ehrenburg: 


To your remarks, we say amen. 
about life in America? Surely not. 

You say: “A vacuum cleaner is only a detail of exist- 
ence.” Is a vacuum cleaner a common item in your 
country? Are millions of them to be found there? Or 
in other countries? Of course not. Only in America is 
the vacuum cleaner a very commonplace detail of exist- 


But—are you talking 


ence. 

You say: “You cannot measure the culture of a country 
by the number of automobiles it has.” But did you ever 
consider that mass production not only makes the auto- 
mobiles plentiful but also that mass production efficiency 
gives workers enough time off to seek culture whenever 
they please? 


Only in America does the number of automobiles pro- 
duced provide a handy general yardstick to manufactur- 
ing employment, to the state of purchasing power, and 
to the level of prosperity. Such reports are very practical, 
materialistic information, as a Marxian economic mate- 
rialist like you must surely appreciate. 

Mr. E., it has been a long, long time since anybody 
over here got excited about the internal combustion 
engine. But we recently read a Pravda report of a two- 
day celebration staged at a collective farm in Siberia. 
Why? Because a tractor had been delivered. There was 
folk dancing around the machine and the village elders 
decked it with garlands. It reminded us of a primitive 
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religious festival, but we won't press that poiit, My 
Ehrenburg. 

And those washing machines and refrigerators of oy, 
Have you ever been in an American home? The washey 
and refrigerators are there, all right. They serve mop 
purposes though than keeping things clean and fresh 
They free housewives of drudgery, give them time fo 
the culture that you deny exists here. As one materialig 
to another, we don’t have to apologize for that, do ye 


In refusing to look behind the washing machine 
Mr. E., you miss the point about mass production, 
Simply, it depends on managerial talent, voluntary labo, 
and mass purchasing power—all capitalist factors which 
your country refuses to import. 

If you want to get top-flight mass production and 
open the way for men to reach for the heights of human 
achievement, you have to permit a certain set of con 
ditions to exist. 

First you've got to have a lot of people, earning goof 
wages, who have a desire to be a little more comfortable 
Then you have to let them be free to buy washer, 
refrigerators, or cars, or even books. And you have to par 
them enough so that they can buy all these things—s 
that these things are not the luxuries that they are i 
other lands. Sure, they may squawk if there aren’t enough 
automobiles for them to buy. And you can’t jail them o 
shoot them if they demand better quality, or more for 
their money. If you do, you can kiss your managerial 
talent and free labor goodbye, Mr. Ehrenburg, for al 
you'll ever get out of them. 

And, by the way, Mr. E., don’t tell us that your top 
command doesn’t have a high regard for technical 
superiority. You took good care of your scientists during 
the war. You “persuaded” German scientists to mot 
in after the war. We understand you are not neglecting 
research right now. But in what direction is it going 
toward a higher standard of living for your people, 0 
toward development of devices to impress your “c 
ture” on the rest of the world? 


Upon reading your article again, we uncovered a subt 
point we had missed before. It was that mention of th 
fountain pen and what is written with it. Over hes 
you know, we have the pens, and we write what ¥ 
please. On your side of the fence, it’s different. Yo 
have to use double talk, which is pretty tough on a wit 
like you. 

But are the people who run things over there § 
stupid as not to see that your double talk really attaa 
their whole system? For your sake, Mr. Ehrenburg, ' 
hope they are, because we enjoyed your comments, a! 
we'd hate to see you purged. 
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